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MEMOIR OF FATHER PAUL SARPI, THE VENETIAN. 


To some of our readers it may 
appear, at first sight, a little re- 
markable, that a place should be 
given, in the pages of the Con- 
gregational Magazine, to the me- 
moir of a Romish friar. If, how- 
ever, our work be a proper re- 
pository for the biography of such 
persons as have been distinguished, 
not only by eminent piety, but by 
their successful efforts in the cause 
of civil and religious liberty, the 
lives and actions of few indivi- 
duals have a claim to be 
recorded by us, than those of Fa- 
ther Paul Sarpi. We cannot but 
consider such men as raised up by 
a special Providence to benefit and 
instruct mankind, both in their 
own and succeeding times; and 
we, therefore,’ indulge the hope, 
that, by endeavouring to make the 
character and works of this emi- 


Father Paul was the son of a 
merchant of Venice, where he was 
born August 14, 1552. His. ori- 

inal name was Peter Sarpi, which 

, at his entrance 

@ monastic life, for that by 

which he is more generally known. 
In his tender years, his father was 
taken from him; and his mother 


‘having retired into a convent, the 


care of y Sarpi, and an in- 
int sister, devolved upon Am- 
io Morelli, his ogee uncle, 
priest of collegiate 

church of St. Hermagoras, and a 
instructor of youth. Mo- 

i ight, in his 


nephew, the early indications of a 
superior capacity for learning, and 
superintended his education with 
much satisfaction. The disposition 
of Sarpi, who, from his childhood, 
was serious, and averse to trifling 
and unprofitable pursuits, was such 
as to insure success to the efforts - 
of his uncle. Favoured thus by 
the goodness of Providence, and 
possessing a strong and retentive 
memory, his sa in useful 
literature was prodigious, and al- 
most incredible. In his childhood, 
he had acquired the knowledge of 
the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
Chaldee languages, and was well 
instructed in mathematics, logie, 
natural philosophy, and theology. 

At the age of thirteen, he was 
placed, for farther instruction, un- 
der the care of Capella, of Cre- 
mona, a famous teacher of logic 
and philosophy. This event had 
a material influence upon his fu- 
ture life. Probably, by the per- 
suasion of his master, to whom he 
appears to have been warmly at- 
tached, he determined to unite 
himself to the religious order of 
the Servites, of which Capella 
himself was a member. This re- 
solution he formed with such firm- 
ness, that neither the entreaties of 
his mother, nor the influence-of 
his uncle, who both disapproved 
of the measure, were sufficient to 
divert him from it. He was, there- 
fore, received into the monastery 
of the Servites at Venice, in the 
month of November, 1566, when 
but in his fourteenth year. 

Seldom has it 
undoubtedly did in 

Q 


(as it 
or ) 
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that the professed object of enter- 


ing ‘into a monastery, has been 
that really pursued. Those per- 
sons are very rare and peculiar 
specimens of human nature, even 
when sanctified by divine grace, 
who are capable of being secluded 
from the world, without being in- 
jured, rather than profited, in 
their religious concerns. The de- 
clarations of Scripture, which 
teach us that man is formed for 
society, are confirmed by all cor- 
rect knowledge of human nature, 
especially in its fallen and degene- 
rate state. Nor is religion de- 
signed to counteract the social 
principle, but to purify and restore 
it to its primitive use. Monastic 
institutions we, therefore, consider 
as contrary to the spirit, and in- 
deed to the letter, of scripture.* 
Those persons who are most likely 
to live in them innocently, are 
just the men whose light and in- 
fluence are most wanted in a dark 
and evil world ; and for such cha- 
racters to leave the world, (were 
it possible,) is to desert their pro- 
per duty and station in society. 
But, too generally, what have been 
denominated religious houses, have 
been any thing but religious. Oc- 
cupied, as they most commonly 
have been, by men of narrow and 
vacant minds, by the ignorant and 
the idle, what could the leisure 
which they have afforded be ex- 





* In one of his subsequent works, 
Father Paul himself traces monachism 
to its origin with much learning and 
exactness. He shows that it commenced 
in Egypt about the year 300, and passed 
from that country into Greece about 


seventy years afterwards, He states, 
also, that it was brought into Italy, by 
Athanasius, about the year 350, but that 
it met with little encouragement at Rome, 
and in the parts adjacent, until the year 
500, when Equitius, a Benedict, raised 
it into greater credit. All this is un- 
questionable ; yet Bellarmine, that trusty 
advocate of every thing which the Chureh 
of Rome has chosen to say or do, gravely 
defends, from the Scriptures, a species 
of institutions which had never been 
thought of, until three hundred years 
after the New Testament was completed. 
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ness, bigotry, and cruelty? Ac. 
cordingly, as the work of reforma- 
tion has prevailed in any part of 
Christendom, the most awful dis- 
closures have been made of the in- 
ternal state of such institutions. 
Father Paul, however, embraced 
the life of a monk from conscien- 
tious, though mistaken motives ; 
and he continually sought the ad- 
vantages which he had been taught 
to expect from it, in devotional 
exercises, and in contemplating the 
grace and love of the divine Re. 
deemer, an entire reliance on whose 


merits he often expressed in the 7 


most simple and touching language. 


To religious exercises he united d 
the most diligent and useful studies, © 
In proof of his assiduity in studying | 


the sacred Scriptures, it is related 
of him, that he could repeat the 
whole of the New Testament 
memoriter, and that it being his 
custom to draw a line under any 
passage which he intended to ex- 
amine more carefully, the whole 
of his Greek Testament was, at 
length, thus underlined. He turn- 
ed his attention, also, to civil and 
common law—to physic, botany, 
and chymistry—in all which he 
made great progress. With his- 


tory, as it is proved by his works, | 
he was minutely acquainted ; and 5 
in anatomy he was so great a mas- | 


ter, that the famous Professor 
Aquapendente confessed his obli- 
gations tohim. Yet, after all, it 
was owing to most unusual cit. 
cumstances that his unrivalled ta- 
lents and acquirements were not, 
by his situation, ‘rendered utterly 
useless to mankind. 

Having distinguished himself img 
an extraordinary mamner, in a pub- 
lic disputation at Mantua, when 
only in his twentieth year, he was 
favoured with particular attention 
by William Duke of Mantua, whose 
pressing invitations allured him 
from his retirement to that city. 
Here he enjoyed the society of se- 
veral eminent persons, by whois 
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conversation his knowledge of the 
world was much enlarged, but most 
of all by that of Cancillo Olivo, who 
had been secretary to the popish le- 
gate at the Council of Trent, and 
who gave him much information 
respecting that celebrated assem- 
bly. But though distinguished by 
the most liberal marks of the 
Duke’s friendship, to whom he 
was appointed chaplain, as well as 
public professor of divinity in the 
cathedral of Mantua, he soon sigh- 
ed for restoration to his beloved 
privacy, for the loss of which he 
found nothing, in a life at court, 
which could be to him an ade- 
quate compensation. He returned 
to Venice, after the absence of 
two years. 

At twenty-two years of age he 
took priest’s orders, and_was short- 
ly after admitted a member of the 
famous college of Padua. And so 

idly did he acquire public con- 

ce_and esteem, that, in 1579, 
before he had attained to the age 
required by-the statutes, he was 
appointed Provincial, or Superin- 
tendant of all the convents in that 
province ; not, however, before he 
had obtained great influence over 
the monks, by the regularity and 
sanctity of his deportment, who, 
athis approach, were accustomed 
to lay aside any improper conver- 
sation in which they had been en- 
gaged, saying, “ Here comes the 
bride, let us be serious, and change 
our discourse.” He was also ad- 
vanced to the rank of Procurator 
General of the Servites, and chosen, 
with two others, to arrange the re- 
gulations and statutes of the monks 
of that order. 

These new appointments led Fa- 
ther Paul to Rome, where he re- 
sided three years, and saw nothing 
but what tended to weaken his 
attachment to the court of the 
Holy See. The manner in which 
he expressed his. disgust soon be- 
¢ame so well known, in that quar- 
ter, that the current of promotion, 
which had hitherto flowed so ra- 
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pidly in his favour, was arrested 
in its course ; and, on account of 
his free opinions, he was denied 
a bishoprick by Clement VIII. It 
was no sooner known that oppo- 
sition to Sarpi was not unaccept- 
able to the powerful, than he was 
assailed by a host of adversaries. 
The offices of trust to which he 
had been appointed, were not to 
be held by a person of his strict 
integrity, without involving him 
in frequent contests with corrupt 
men, whose avarice had fed upon 
the public abuses. Among these, 
one Collissoni is particularly men- 
tioned, in whom Father Paul had 
once placed a confidence, of which _ 
he afterwards found him most un- 
worthy, and by whom he was now 
repaid with the basest ingratitude. 
This man laid various charges 
against his benefactor before the 
Inquisition at Rome, the principal 
of which was founded on a letter, 
written in friendly confidence to 
himself, in which Father Paul 
said, “ that he detested the court 
of Rome, and that no preferment 
was obtained there but by dis- 
honest means.” The charge was 
not to be denied, and the displea- 
sure which it excited may be easily 
conceived ; but the great reputa- 
tion of Father Paul protected him, 
at this time, from a storm which 
would have overwhelmed a person 
of less consideration. 

But an event took place, in 
1606, which, in its consequences, 
set Father Pafl and the court of 
Rome at variance for ever. This 
was a dispute between Pope 
Pius V. and the republic of Ve- 
nice, occasioned by some laws, en- 
acted by the latter, which, it 
was insisted, by the adherents of 
Rome, encroached upon the papal 
prerogative. - Cardinal ine, 
and others, appeared on the side 
of Rome, and contended, with 
weak arguments, but with high 
and imposing language, that the 
claims of his Holiness were such 
as these: “ That he is invested 

Q2 
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with all the authority of heaven 
and earth: that all princes are his 
vassals, and that he may annul 
their laws at pleasure: that kings 
may appeal to him, as he is tem- 

monarch of the whole earth : 
that he can discharge subjects from 
their oaths of allegiance, and make 
it their duty to take up arms 
against their sovereign: that he 
may depose kings, without any 
fault committed them, if the 
good of the church require it: that 
the clergy are exempt from all 
tribute to kings, and are not ac- 
countable to them, even in cases of 
high treason: that the Pope can- 
not err: that his decisions are to 
be received and ed on pain of 
sin, though all the world should 
judge them to be false: that the 
Pope is God u earth ; that his 


sentence and that of God are the 
same; and that to call his power 
in question, is to call in question 
the power of God.” 

Such is the abstract, given by 


an el t author, of the eccle- 
siastical maxims contended for by 
the modest champions of the Pope. 
The Senate of Venice called Fa- 
ther Paul from his retired and 
silent pursuits to face these thun- 
dering canons. He ee the 
call, but not before he , by 
most serious deliberation, accom- 
ied with fervent prayer, satisfied 
imself of the lawfulness of the 
warfare to which it summoned 
him. The weapons which he em- 
ployed, though less noisy than 
those of his opponents, were more 
effectual, in the estimation of all 
by whom the paramount autho- 
ity of scripture and reason was 
nowledged. He was cited to 
Rome, to answer for his writings, 
and was declared to have incurred 
the ecclesiastical censures and pe- 
nalties. Paul offered to dispute, 
in public, with any of his )po~ 
nents, but not at Rome, wht 
with reason, he did not consider 
as a place of sufficient safety to a 
disputant with his views of the 


CManren, 


points at issue. The challenge 
not being accepted, he continued 
to write as the state of the contro- 


versy rendered it necessary. Thus 


his publications became very nu- 
merous, and excited such atten- 
tion in different parts of Europe, 
that the court of Rome was greatly 
alarmed. The consequences of the 
contest with Luther, which hap- 
pened ninety years before, were 
probably remembered ; and, at the 
end of sixteen months, the Pope 
gladly availed himself of the prof- 
fered mediation of the French 
King, Henry the Fourth, by whose 
interference the matter was ac- 


commodated, on terms very ho- E 


hourable to the Venetians. 

The dispute was now considered 
at an end, and full absolution was 
given to the Venetians by the 
Bishop of Rome, by whom their 
whole state had been laid under 
an interdict. Their public worship 
was pronounced to be again canoni- 
cal, and all therites of religion were 
allowed to be celebrated. As op- 
portunity was afforded, however, 
such of them as had been most 
active in their opposition to the 
Holy See, were singled out as the 
objects of its displeasure; and 


Father Paul, in particular, was re- | 
peatedly warned, by his friends, — 
that he ought to use the precau- 


tions of one whose person was in 


continual danger. To these ad- ~ 


monitions he modestly replied, 
that he was not conscious of hav- 
ing offended the Pope, since he 
had only maintained a just cause, 
and that he would submit patiently 
to the decree of heaven. It was, 
however, soon manifest that these 
cautions were not unnecessary; for, 
about six months after the accom- 
modation, the Father was attacked, 
on his return from the palace of 
St. Mark to the monastery, by five 
assassins, armed with different 
murderous weapons, who gave him 
no fewer than fifteen stabs, and 
left him for dead. Several of these 
wounds were very dangerous, and 
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in one of them, ing from the 
ear quite through the cheek, on 
the right side of the head, the 
rufian who inflicted it, was obliged 
to leave his stiletto, being unable 
to withdraw it. It was in the 
middle of the afternoon when this 
outrage Was committed ; so that 
an alarm was soon made, and the 
wounded Father, in a state of in- 
sensibility, was carried to his con- 
vent. 

No language spoken on earth 
supplies terms of execration suffi- 
ciently strong to be applied to this 
bloody deed; which may be re- 

as the last and capital argu- 
ment of the Church of Rome to 
confute the writings of Father 
Paul. The argument, however, 
was not conclusive. Father Paul 
survived the stroke aimed at his 
existence, and lived to inflict 


deeper wounds than his own, not 
= the persons, but the cause 

his enemies. And how wretched 
is the cause which cannot be sup- 
ported but by such means ! 


How 
should we detest all such methods 
of defending any thing which 
bears the sacred name of religion ! 
And here we cannot omit to sug- 
gest that all intolerance is the 
same in its essence, whatever sha 
or disguise it may assume. By 
the law of Jesus Christ, causeless 
anger is adjudged to be incipient 
murder; and, by a very obvious 
ity of reasoning, the least in- 
jury in temporal matters, inflicted, 
attempted, or meditated, against 
those with whom our reasons do 
not prevail, or whose reasons are 
too strong for ourselves, is assassi- 
nation in its embryo state. 

It were much to be wished, for 
the credit of our common Chris- 
tianity, that this wicked act could 
have been attributed to some 
gloomy and bigoted individual, as 
the instigator of its immediate per- 
petrators, without making it the 
reproach of any religious commu- 
nity, or other public body of men. 
But it was followed by circum- 
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stances which will not permit us 
to put upon it so charitable a con- 
struction.* The assassins found a 
ready and secure refuge, first in 
the house of the Pope’s nuncio at 
Venice, and afterwards in the 
papal dominions themselves. They 
were even treated with favour and 
distinction at Rome; but it was 
known that they all perished by 
violent deaths, with the exception 
of one, who died in prison. The 
broad shield of the pretended 
vicar of God was not able to pro- 
tect them from the vengeance of 
Him “ who ruleth over all ;” and 
yet the Bishop of Rome continued, 
to claim, as Christ’s vicegerent on _ 
earth, authority to administer those 
laws which say, “ Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them that despitefully 
use you and persecute you!” On 
such occasions, the pithy remark 
of Burnet, respecting the pre- 
tended papal infallibility and au- 
thority, always occurs to us: “ It 
is reasonable enough (says he) to 
apprehend, that if God had lodged 
such a privilege any where, he 





* Father Paul afterwards pleasantly re- 
marked, that his wounds were inflicted 
stylo Romane curia. The Father’s wit 
cannot easily be translated into English ; 
but scarcely any other words could have 
been chosen in which so much is ex- 
pressed. They both intimated his opinion 
that the attack of the assassins was insti- 
gated by the court of Rome, and that 
such a method of proceeding was agree- 
able enough to the spirit and principles of 
persons in that quarter. He used another 
classical phrase, equally short and com- 
prehensive, on the evening of the day 
when he had been assaulted. Holding in 
his hand the stiletto which had been 
found in one of his wounds, and which @ 
had been brought to him at his own re- 
quest, he exclaimed, Non é kmato; 
which words expressed his sense both of 
the brutal nature of the attack made upon 
him, and of the praenrramee e such 
weapons in a li contest. these 
laconic fA Rwy which nothing 
could possibly be more ingenious, Father 
Paul contrived, in the most delicate man- 
ner, to speak volumes in reference to his 
own views of this disgraceful transaction. 
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would have so influenced those 
who were the depositaries of it, 
that they should have appeared 
somewhat like that authority to 
which they laid claim; and that 
he would not have forsaken them 
so, that for above eight hundred 
years, the papacy, as it is repre- 
sented by their own writers, is 
perhaps the worst succession of 
men that is to be found in his- 
tory.” 

Very different, however, were 
the principles which influenced the 
mind, and governed the temper, of 
Father Paul, during the long and 
painful illness occasioned by this 
atrocious outrage. When his 
wounds had been dressed, he re- 
quested that no search might be 
made for the assassins, who, he 
said, were all strangers to him, 
and that as he could not have in- 
jured them in any thing, so he 
freely forgave them. His reco- 
very was for a long time very 
doubtful, both on account of the 
nature of his wounds, and the 
delicacy of his constitution. The 

Father was little more than a 
skeleton at best, and the great loss 
of blood which he had sustained, 
made his case almost hopeless. 
The torture which he endured 
was extreme. The senators of 
Venice, who were equally indig- 
nant at his injury, and concerned 
for his recovery, procured him 
the help of surgeons of the highest 
reputation, among whom was his 
intimate friend Aquapendente, 
who attended him with the most 
laudable assiduity. The divine 
blessing crowned with success the 
efforts of human skill; and, at 
length, an admirable cure was 
effected. 

The malice of his enemies was 
not yet exhausted. Several other 
attempts were made upon his life, 
and he was obliged to confine 
himself to the convent. Even 
there he was not safe. The friars 
of his own order were employed, 


if possible, to destroy im; and 
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one of them, friar Antonio, who 
was admitted near to his person, 
both as his amanuensis, and to per. 
form for him an operation which 
was periodically necessary to his 
health, was gained over to be his 
murderer. The plot, however, 
was discovered by means of inter. 
cepted letters, in which an enor. 
mous bribe was offered to Antonio, 
to incite him to despatch his Qua. 
dragesimale, as the murder of Paul 
was, with matchless profaneness, 
covertly denominated. One of 
the plans suggested to him, was to 
take the pattern of the keys of 
Father Paul’s cell, by means of an | 
impression in wax; and, by the § 
use of similar keys, procured for 7 
the purpose, to admit assassins to © 
murder him in the dead of the 
night. Another of these diabolical 9 
contrivances, was, “‘ to catch (as it 
was expressed) two pigeons with 
one bean,” by poisoning both Paul 
and Fulgentio, his bosom friend 
and biographer. Antonio and 
Francisco, another friar, were fully 
convicted of the plot, and con. 
demned to die by the Council of 
Ten, the highest criminal court of 
the republic. Father Paul, on his 
knees, begged that their lives might | 
be spared, and, in compliance with 
his entreaties, the sentence was 
commuted. The instigators of the — 
plot were also discovered, among 
whom there was no person of rank ~ 
inferior to that of cardinal ; th 
were, however, far out of the re: 
of the Venetian senate, 

A plan was formed of seizing 
his person, and carrying him by 
violence on board a vessel pre 

ared for the purpose, to convey 
bio without the Venetian jurisdic. 
tion; but this scheme, and others 
of a similarnature, which originated 
in Rome, was rendered vain by thé 
caution and solicitude of his friends, 
and of the public at large, who 
could not but look on the good 
Father, as an invaluable personage 
to the republic. 

(To be ,coutinued, ) 
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No, XXXII. 
«« To die is gain.’’--Philip. i, 21. 


Tuts, however, cannot be said of 
allmen. There are many, on the 
contrary, to whom death is far 
from being gain ; and some, per- 
haps, who may cast their eyes over 
these pages, to whom, if death 
were to come now, it would be 
unmixed loss. It is likely that 
they have not much enjoyment 
even at present ; for “ the way of 

rs,” we are told, “ is 
hard ;” and “there is no peace, 
saith my God, to the wicked.” 

Yet the Apostle admits that there 
are what may be called “the plea- 
sures of sin ;” that there is some 
gratification, sensual and there- 
fore grovelling and contemptible 
though it be, connected with the 
indulgence of the wayward and 
depraved appetites and passions of 
our nature. All this, however, 
the sinner will lose at death. Now, 
since the declaration .of the text 
cannot be made of all men, I pro- 
ceed, in the 

First place, to point out those 
persons of whom it may be said 
that death will be gain to them. 

4 Ul. 'To show in what respects it 
| will be gain to them. And, 

_ III. To state some of the prac- 
tical lessons which the subject is 
adapted to teach. 

First, then, let us endeavour to 
ascertain who they are of whom it 
may be said that “to die is 
gain.” 

It is impossible for us to put a 
more iniportant question to our- 
selves than the following: “ Will 
death be gain'to us?” If, indeed, 
the state after death were not the 
ultimate ‘state of being—if it were 
merély a change from one state of 
existence to another, to be speedily 
followed by others, the question 
would dwindle ‘into comparative 
insignificance. To a man who was 


assured that he had thousands and 
millions of days to spend in the 
world, it would be a matter of 
little importance whether to-mor- 
row were to be a day of pleasure or 
of pain ; but if to-morrow were to 
fix and decide the aspect of all 
these days—if all were to be spent 
as to-morrow was to be spent, he 
must feel greatly more anxious as 
to the state in which the sun, 
looking down as he rises from his 
chambers in the east, would find 
him. Now, death fixes the ever- 
lasting state of men, so that every - 
individual must be an eternal and 
infinite gainer or loser by death. 
The question, then, which it be- 
comes all men to put to themselves, 
is the following: ‘“ Will death be 
gain to me?” 

To that question, supposing it 
to be put by the reader, I an- 
swer, “If you have been born 
again by the incorruptible seed of 
the word, it will; if this be not 
the case, and death should find 
you in your present state, it will 
not be gain.” The Apostle tells 
us that “all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God ;” that 
“ all the world has become guilty 
before him ;” that all men have 
divested themselves of that righte- 
ousness which is sufficient to an- 
swer the demands of the divine 
law; that there is nothing mo- 
rally good, nothing but pure and 
unmixed evil, to be found in the 
heart of man by nature ; that he 
is born “a child of wrath ;” and 
that the “mind of the flesh is 
enmity against God.” There are 
thus two barriers to keep men, in 
their natural state, out of the 
kingdom of heaven, when they 
die—the barrier of guilt, and the 
barrier of pollution ; and both of 
these are removed, when an indi- 
vidual is “born again” by the 
word and Spirit of God. For the 
faith of the gospel, by which the 
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heart is purified, receives also that 
righteousness which makes the 
sinner just, even the righteous- 
ness which the Son of God finish- 
ed on the cross. Death then will 
be gain to all who have been jus- 
tified by the blood, and sanctified 
by the word and spirit of Christ. 
These are the two capital blessings 
which all men need, which it is 
the design of the gospel to con- 
vey, and without which we must 
be lost for ever. And as both are 
necessary in order to admission 
into heaven, or in order to death 
being gain to us, so they are in- 
apy connected with each 
All who believe are jus- 
tified, all who believe are sancti- 
fied. No man believes the gospel 
who is not born again, no man 
born again who does not be- 
lieve the gospel. Have you, then, 
(suffer me thus to address the 
reader ») been brought 
to receive it as “a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners”—have you been 
“ renewed in the spirit of your 
mind”—have you been “ born 
again by the incorruptible seed of 
the word?” The question is not, 
have you a correct knowledge of 
the theory of Christianity—is your 
external conduct correct—do you 
make a practice of attending the 
public worship of God? for you 
may have “a name to live, w 
you are dead ;” you may possess the 
form, without the power of godli- 
ness: but the question is, are ou 
converted to God? Now, if in 
saying this I am perfectly unintel- 
ligible to you—if _ have no 
knowledge of a mighty moral re- 
volution having — 
your minds, raising putas er thugs, 
and affections, an 
earth to poaesy rdlagriy. sin to ron 
ness, be eeeta T: to God ; it 
must I fear, as con- 
clusive evidence that you are not 
now in that state in which, were 
the king of terrors to come and 
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knock at your dwelling, death 
would be gain to you. With re 
gard to others, this important 
point is not so clearly decided; 
and, for better enabling the reader 
to ascertain it, I would propose 
the following questions to him. In 
the first place, I ask, “ Do you 
delight in spiritual duties and ex. 
ercises?” And in putting this 
question to you, I mean to inquire, 
not only whether you are in the 
habit of attending the public wor. 
ship of God, but whether you 
have any love to it? not merely 
whether it yields you satisfaction 


of any kind to come to the house’ 
of prayer, for there is a carnal” 
gratification to be derived from ~ 
that ; but whether you have any © 
delight i in the solemn and spiritual _ 


exercises that are carried on in it? 
I mean further to inquire, if you 
delight in spiritual exercises in 
private, as well as in public? | 
do not merely ask if you practic 
private reading, and meditation, 
and prayer ; but if you have ples 
sure in them — if you feel that you 


could not live without them? [7 
ask, if the word of God is you © 
chosen companion in your closets, 
if you there delight to hold com _ 
But :if ths” 
is not the case with you, you haw ~ 
no ground to hope, that, in you | 
present state, death would be gain ~ 


munion with God? 


to you 


habitual obedience to all the com 
mands of God, in so far as yu 
know them? ‘“ Feith,” ¥ 


hope, by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead.” And lor 


rsa Has, then, the Fier 
God taught the reader to do this? 





Secondly, I ask if you yields 
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Has it taught and disposed you to 
yield a cheerful and habitual obe- 
dience to the pure precepts of 
God’s most holy law? Is there 
any one duty you allow yourselves 
knowingly and habitually to vio- 
late? Is there any one sin you 
permit yourselves thus to commit, 
either publicly or privately? Ah! 
if this be the case, to die, in your 
present state, would not be gain to 


Thirdly, I ask whether it is 
t desire to advance in your 
ledge of the divine will, that 
you may more eminently promote 
ev «baba by a more entire 
and habitual conformity to it? 
There are individuals whose con- 
sciences are too much alive and 
awake to allow of any open and 
visible breach of the divine law. 
Still, however, they obey with re- 
luctance, and dissatisfaction ; and 
they willingly continue as ignorant 
of the divine commands as it is 
possible for them to remain. They 
welcome not the light of instruction 
and information, lest it should call 
for, as they have a shrewd sus- 
picion it will, a sacrifice of every 
one of their darling and cherish- 
ed sities. Such is not the 
pated Christianity ; such is not 
he spirit of a Christian. The re- 
ligion of Christ inspires genuine 
“delight in the law” and service 
of God. It produces so warm a 
regard to his character, so ardent 
a desire to promote his glory, that 
the subject of it rejoices when the 
light of truth brings to his view 
any precept which had hitherto 
remained undiscovered, inasmuch 
as it affords him an additional op- 
portunity to manifest his gratitude, 
by obedience to God’s commands. 
if, then, the reader delights in 
spiritual duties and exercises—if 
he yields habitual obedience to the 
divine. commands; as far as he 
knows them—and if, finally, it is 
his desire to advance in his know- 
ledge of the divine will, that he 
may more eminently promote the 
Cona. Mac. No. 51. 
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pat Se. he has reason to 
ope that death would be gain to 
him. 

II. I pass on to show in what 
respects death would be gain to 
a Christian. And here, I observe, 
it would be gain to him, as to his 
abode, his state, his society, his 
enjoyments, 

First, if the preceding state- 
ment describes the character of 
the readers of these pages, death 
will be gain to them in respect 
of their abode. They will gain 
heaven by it: for the souls of be- 
lievers enter heaven when th 
die ; to “ depart” is “to be with 
Christ.” In conformity with this. 
language, the apostle Peter assures 
us, that those who make their 
“ calling and election sure,” shall 
have administered to them, “ an 
abundant entrance into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” And surely 
to gain heaven by dying will be 
gain indeed! To become an in- 
habitant of that world where 
there is no sin, no temptation, no 
suffering, no death, is surely in- 
finitely better than to remain in 
the present state, where all these 
things are to be found. Here, sin, 
the cause of all our woe, and the 
shocking consequences of its en- 
trance into the world, meet our 
view wherever we turn our eyes ; 
now in the destruction of human 
virtue, and now in the extinction 
of human life! But there, “ God 
shall wipe away all tears from our 
eyes, and the days of our mourn- 
ing shall be ended. There shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor cryings ; neither shall there be 
any more pain: for the former 
things are passed away.” 

Secondly, Death will be gain to 
sach readers, in respect of their 
condition ; for it will raise them 
to a state of complete moral purity, 
of entire transformation into the 
holy image of God. They will not 
merely find no sin in heaven, but 


they will carry none thither. The 
RB 
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exalted Redeemer is now making 
them meet and ready for the place 
he is preparing for them in the 
house of his Father; and when 
the important process of spiritual 
purification is complete, he will 
say, ‘ Come up hither, and enter 
upon your mansions above.” Now, 
surely to gain a state of sinless 
perfection by dying, will be gain 
indeed! Such is not the moral 
condition of believers, while they 
continue in the present world, 
There is not only pollution on all 
sides of them, but there is pollu- 
tion within them. Gosatied ouies 
ciples and affections remain in the 
soul, even after tie soul has been 
renewed by the Spirit of the liv- 
ing God. We “delight,” indeed, 
“in the law of God, after the 
inward man; but we see another 
law in our members, warring 
against the law of our mind ;” and, 
ready to sink under the burden of 
this warfare, we often say, with 


the Apostle, “ O -wretched men 
that we are, who shall deliver us 


from the body of this death!” To 
obtain this deliverance must then 
be gain indeed! And such gain 
awaits all the people of God! The 
moment of death will complete the 
purification of the immortal spirit ; 
and the emancipated captive, soar- 
ing aloft, and winging her way to 
the gates of Paradise, will carry 
none of the defilement which 
cleaved to her in this world, with- 
in its walls—no mistakes, either 
of the understanding, or of the 
heart! Oh! if we could but 
catch a view of her when admitted 
to the beatific vision of the Lamb— 
if, at fon a moment, we could be 
pernai to on her bri 
and dazzling yo li ew 
she is in the garments of spotless 
moral purity, we could no longer 
doubt “to die is gain” to the 
people of God. 

Thirdly, It will be gain to them, 
in point of society, Those are 
beautiful words of the Apostle, in 
which he exhibits the reconcilia- 
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tion effected, by the death of 
Christ; between heaven and earth 
—between the holy intelligences 
above and redeemed men ; so that 
they all form but one family ; and 
of the church below it may be 
said, “ Ye are come unto mount 
Zion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, and to an innumerable com- 
pany of angels; to the general 
assembly<and church of the first- 
born which are written in heaven, 
and to God the judge of all, and 
to the spirits of just men made [7 
perfect, and to Jesus the mediator sg 


of the new covenant.” ‘The mem- a 


bers of this one family are not, 


however, all gathered at present ~ 


into one place. They are “ now 


divided by the stream, the narrow 
stream of death. Part of the host | 


have crossed the flood, and part 
are crossing now ;” while part are 
appointed to remain for a season 
in this land of comparative dark. | 
ness and woe. To die is gain to 
believers, because it introduces 
them to that more august, as well 


as numerous part of the family, | 


which dwells in the glorious abode — 
of which we have been just speake 7 
ing. It introduces them into the | 
presence of the Father of the whole ~ 
family, to the great Eternal, where 
he permits his face to be viewed, 
without a veil between. 
duces them into the presence of 
their elder Brother ; for to die is 
to depart to be with Christ. It | 
introduces them into the presence 
of “ the angels who kept their first 
estate ;” to the countless myriads 
of our race who have gone before ; 
to Adam, and Enoch, and Noah, 
and all the patriarchs ; to Samuel, 
and David, and all the prophets; 
to Paul and all the apostles ; to 
Luther, and Calvin, and Knox, 
and the whole of the bright host 
of reformers and martyrs. It will 
introduce us to multitudes whose 
faces we never saw in the flesh, 
but whose names and whose worth 
were dear to our hearts, It will 
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restore to us those precious Chris- 
tian friends, and relatives, whose 
loss has made a void in our hearts, 
which nothing on earth can fill ; 
and, if a sigh should be on the 
point of escaping us, at the recol- 
lections- of others who remain be- 
hind, it would be repressed by 
the thought that they.are on the 
road to join us! Such is the soci- 
ety to which death will introduce 
us! society, from every member 
of which, though in his own nature 
capable of sin, all actual pollution 
will, as-we have seen, be cleansed 
away ; the harmony of which can 
never-be disturbed, (as, alas! is too 
commonly the case in the present 
state) by a single jarring note. 
There will be no stubborn, per- 
verse, unaccommodating tempers 
in» heaaven—no angry passions, 
prompting angry looks, and angry 
words—no vestige of what will 
sometimes obscure the sunshine, 
and detract from the enjoyment, 
of the brightest and happiest so- 
ciety in this world—all will be 
union, harmony, and love! 
Fourthly, It will be gain to 
them in respect of enjoyment. 
This cannot indeed be otherwise. 
If their abode be superior, if their 
characters be improved, if their 
society be perfect, their bliss must 
of course be complete. Hence the 
Apostle says, that “‘ to depart, and 
be with Christ, is better”—better 
in point of security, better in point 
of enjoyment. Nor is it merely 
better ; this inspired writer adds, 
that it is “ far better!” it is in- 
comparably better, indescribably 
better, inconceivably better! For 
it will satisfy the desires of the 
immortal spirit, capacious and 
vast though they be ; so vast, and 
» capacious, that nothing short of 
é@ supreme d can adequatel 
fillthem! « Thal be satisfied.” 
said the Psalmist, “when I awake, 
with thy likeness.” There is a 
most marked and striking differ- 
ence in the descriptions which the 
Scriptures give us of the future 
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and the present state of the people 
of God.” This is a state of trial 
and suffering ; that, of enjoyment. 
“In the world,” said our Lord, 
“* ye shall have tribulation ;” but 
“there remaineth a rest to the 
people of God.” At the great day, 
they shall receive the plaudits of 
their Judge, and “ enter into the 
joy of their Lord.” “ They shall 
be caught up together to meet 
the Lord in the air; and so shall 
they be for ever with the Lord !” 
Incompany with the angelic hosts, 
they shall return back with their 
Redeemer, and their King, to the 
splendid capital of his dominions— 
to that “city of pure gold, like. 
unto clear glass, which has no 
need of the sun, or of the moon 
to shine in it; for the glory of 
God doth lighten it!” They shall 
sit down with Christ on his 
throne, and reign with him for 
ever and ever. Surely to die must 
be gain to the people of God, in 
respect of enjoyment. 

III. Let us look at the practical 
influence and tendency of this 
subject. And, in the first place, 
I observe, it is calculated to re. 
move those fears of death by which 
some of the Lord’s people are sub- 
ject to bondage. Oh! if our hearts 
acquit us of unbelief—if we have 
reason to hope, on a careful com- 
parison of the whole of our cha- 
racter with the word of God, that 
we are accepted of God, and made, 
in some measure, “ meet for the 
inheritance of the saints in light” — 
why should we fear to die? Is it 
possible that we can have any re- 
luctance to quit a polluted abode, 
and to enter a pure, and splendid, 
and glorious one—any reluctance 
to bear, not faintly as now, but 
brightly and completely as we shall 
do hereafter, the image of the Sa- 
viour—any reluctance to mingle 
with the blessed society of hea- 
ven—any reluctance to enter upon 
a state of pure, and perfect, and 
uninterrupted, and everlasting en- 
joyment? Surely we can have 
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‘none! And is not death the pre- 
lude ‘to all this? Yes; it is “to 
depart, and to be with Christ, 
which is far better!” Let only 
their due weight be given to these 
considerations, and they will bear 
us far above the fear of death, and 
produce in us an habitual readi- 
ness to depart, whenever it is the 
will of God to take us away. I 
observe, 

Secondly, It is calculated to 
assuage our grief under the loss of 
friends and relatives who have 
“died in the Lord.” They are 
infinite gainers by the exchange 
they have made—an exchange of 
weariness for repose, of suffering 
for enjoyment, of sinful dying 
friends for perfect and immortal 
ones, of darkness for light, of earth 
for heaven! Their spirits are join- 

in the hallelujahs of “ the 
saints in light,” while their bodies 
are not dead, they only sleep! At 
the trump of God, the dishonour- 
able fetters in which they are now 
held shall be burst asunder, and 
they ‘shall come forth from the 
grave in all the freshness and 

loom of immortal youth and vi- 
gour. “ They are sown in dis- 
honour, they shall be raised in 
glory; they are sown in weak- 
ness, they shall be raised in 
power ;” the body that is com- 
mitted to the grave, “is sown a 
natural body, it shall be raised a 


spiritual body.” And when the 
transformation is complete, they 
“shall be caught up to meet the 
Lord in the air, and so shall they 
be for ever with the Lord. Where- 
fore comfort ye one another with 
these words.” 

Thirdly, The subject is calcu- 
lated to excite the deepest con- 
cern with reference to those to 
whom death, in their present 
state, would not be gain. In the 
midst of life we are in death, and 
the very next- moment may be 
their last! And if that were to 
be the case, their loss would be 


both immense and irreparable ; it 
would be great in point of abode, 
great in point of state and charac. 
ter, great in point of society, great 7 


in point of enjoyment! “The 
wicked shall be turned into hell.” 
They shall be driven from the 
presence of God, into “ everlast- 
ing fire,” together with “ the devil 
and his angels.” “ And God shall 
rain upon them snares, fire, and 
brimstone, and an horrible tem- 
pest ; and this shall be the ever- 


Jasting portion of their cup!” Oh! 7 
while the tear of pity bedews our — 

cheeks, let the heart of christian — 
love pour upon them all the stores 
of its tenderness, and let the hand ~ 
of christian exertion never relax — 
in its efforts, till ‘we have plucked ~ 
them as “ brands from the ever- ~ 


lasting burning.” 


————————_—_—_———————————— 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


Prise Essay. 


AN HISTORICAL ESSAY ON THE 
CONVERSION OF THE BRITONS 
TO CHRISTIANITY, © 

Tue conversion of the Britons to 

Christianity, though blended with 

legendary lore, monkish fable, and 

h miracles, is a subject of 
the most lively interest to every 

Christian, and to every Briton. It 


is highly pleasing to the Christian 


to contemplate the astonishing pro- 
gress of Christianity in the first 
benemy 6 and to the Briton to con- 
resent state of elevation 
pore tegy e cultivated nations of 
the world, with the savage degra 
dation of his ancestors, under the 
influence of druidical surpersti- 
tion. 
This Historical Essay is intend- 
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ed to furnish the reader with a 
standing-place, whence he may be 
able to survey the primitive state 
of the aboriginal Britons—to as- 
certain the period and the instru- 
ments of introducing Christianity 
among them—and to trace the 
progress and the attendant cir- 
cumstances of their conversion. 
Asurvey which though necessarily 
brief and imperfect, while it awa- 
kens all our moral sympathies, will 
convince us that our ancestors 
stood in the utmost need of the 
Christian religion. 

It is well known that the Bri- 
tons had among them a class of 
men, called Barps, or Drurps, 
who were held in the highest ve- 
neration, and whose professed of- 
fice was, to teach the ignorant, to 
encourage virtue, and to promote 
peace. They were divided into 
three orders, viz. Bards, Ovates, 
and Druids, with a chief at their 
head, called Y Dryw, or Arch- 
druid. The Barps were poets, 
historians, and tracers of pedi- 
grees. The Ovates were phy- 
sitians, magicians, and musicians. 
The Drurps confined themselves 
to the mysteries of their religion, 
and the rites of their temples. All 
of these orders, as belonging to 
the priesthood, had the appella- 
tion of Drurp. 

The Druids administered their 
rites in the temple, at court, and 
in the cottage; for seldom, or 
never, was any religious service 
performed without the presence 
and assistance of a Druid. The 
whole profession wore around their 
necks a ring of gold; but their 
vestments were of different co- 
lours, every order having a colour 
peculiar to itself. The Barns 
wore biue, as significant of peace : 
the Ovares wore green, as deno- 
ting learning: and the Druips 
arrayed themselves in while, as 
expressive of purity. They also 
carried about them a mystic egg, 
which ‘contained a lunette of glass, 


‘or a ‘small ring of the colour of 


their respective order. The angui- 
num, and the glass ring, were 
imposed on the superstitious mul- 
titude as the spontaneous produc- 
tions of nature, though they were, 
in fact, manufactured by the 
Druids. 

The Druids were, undoubtedly, 
a learned body, versed in theo- 
logy, philosophy, astronomy, phy- 
sic, and other sciences ; and per- 
haps there never existed a class of 
men who have preserved, through ~ 
the mazes of superstition, the early 
history and opinions of mankind, 
with so much simplicity and in- 
tegrity. The routine of their edu- 
cation required twenty years of a 
pupil’s life. Though they were 
acquainted with letters, they never 
committed their religious mys- 
teries to writing, but confined 
them to oral triads and sacred 
poetry. This practice is parti- 
cularly noticed by Cesar,* and 
ascribed. to its proper cause— 
“ neque eos, qui discant, litteris 
confisos, minus memoriz studere.” 

Druidism was a superstition 
founded upon the ruins of the 
patriarchal religion ; many of the 
vital and essential principles of 
which were retained by the Druids. 
Davies, in his Celtic Researches, 
enumerates, among the articles of 
the druidical creed, the existence 
of one God, the maker of all 
things—the superintendence of 
divine Providence—the immor- 
tality of the soul—moral responsi- 
bility, and a future state; but when 
the Pheenicians commenced their 
commerce in tin with the ancient 
Britons, they introduced their own 
rites; and the worship of the host 
of heaven became incorporated 
with the druidical religion. That 
the ancient Britons were idolaters, 
is evident from the poetry of 
ANEURIN and Ta.iesin, and from 
the Commentaries of Czsar, who 
was personally acquainted with 
the druid Divitiacus. Mr. Peter, 





* Bell, Gal. Livi. c. 13. 
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of Caermarthen, in his valuable 
“* History of Religion in Wales,” 
gives a catalogue of their gods and 
goddesses. Many other gross er- 
rors crept eventually into their 
system. They believed in the ex- 
istence of an evil principle, which 
they called Gwartuawn; they 
taught the doctrine of the metem- 


psychosis, or transmigration of | 


souls ; and they placed heaven in 
the southern parts of our globe. 
For the performance of their re- 
ligious. ceremonies, the Druids al- 
ways met, while the sun was 
above the horizon, in the open 
air, within a circle of massy stones, 
called the Bardic Circle, which by 
all, except bardic writers, is de- 
nominated a druidic temple. 

The four grand and solemn 
bardic days were the two equinoxes 
and the two solstices: every new 
and full moon was also observed 
as a subordinate druidic period. 
On March 10, which was the first 
day of their year, the Druids cut, 
with very solemn pomp, the Mis- 
TLETOE. On the first of May, and 
the following days, they kindled 
two fires in every village to the ho- 
nour of Bei, the name by which 
they designated Apollo. On Mid- 
summer day they assembled to sup- 
plicate a blessing on the labour of 
the husbandman, &c. On the first 
of December, every family through- 
out the country came to their re- 
spective temples, to purchase con- 
secrated fire of the Druids, who had 
enjoined on every family, under 
pain of excommunication, to put out 
their firesthe preceding evening. In 
enumerating these solemn bardic 
days, the writer has to lament that 
druidism, through all the pathless 
labyrinths of its ruins, presents 
not the least vestige of a Sabbath. 
Their offerings consisted princi- 
pally of wheat, honey, milk, dew, 
acorns, &c.; and their principal 
sacrifices were sheep, oxen, and 
other animals. Cmsar, indeed, in- 
forms us, that they sacrificed hu- 
man beings, especially their pri- 
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soners ; but no grounds for stich 
an opinion, can be found in the 
druidic doctrines, in Cymraic 
poetry, or in bardic tradition, 
Their discipline was ex 
rigorous, and the thunders of their 
excommunication were truly tre. 
mendous. 

The pride with which the Druids 
contemplated their office, and the 
importance which each order as 
sumed, formed around them a 
rampart of exclusion impenetrable 
to the multitude. The long pe 
riod necessary for education, and 


their mysterious mode of tuition, 7 
involved the populace in the basest — 
slavery of intellect, and in the | 
grossest darkness of ignorance, | 
The pomp of the druidic office, and [ 


the splendour of its dress were eal 
culated tokeep the naked and paint- 
ed Britons at the greatest possible 
distance. The rude grandeur of 
their temples, and the idolatrous so 
lemnities of their bardic days, in- 


‘spired the uncultivated Britons with 


the keenest sensibilities of a 
tious awe and religious dread. The 
rigour of their discipline, and the 
terrors of their excommunications, 
gave them a wondrous power over 
the entranced minds of their devo- 
tees. The impositions of their phi- 


losophy, and the mysteries of their ” 
metempsychosis, appeared to all, | 


without the pale of the profession, 
as the breathings of unbeheld com- 
munions with mysterious agencies, 
shading in portentous colouri 
their future destiny, and rivette 
afresh the shackles that bound 
them in their mental vassalage. 
At the same time, the bewitching 
strains of bardic song led them, 
with passionate and impetuous 
zeal, to follow the bland voice that 
conducted them to a wilderness of 
doubt, of darkness, and of death. 
From the wilds of druidism we 
may now turn to a region where 
we may breathe a serener atmot 
phere of thought, and where the 
moral seenery opens with fresh 
and novel beauty to our view, hut 
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where the object of our inquiry, 
though apparent in the distant 
prospect, seems dimmed with the 
shades of ancient times, and ob- 
scured with the mists of early 
history. Tradition, both foreign 
and native, ascribes- the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into this coun- 
try to a very early period ; and this 
tradition is ably supported by the 
_ most respectable authorities. The 
age of the apostles is generally 
ified and determined as the 
iod.of this illustrious event. 
TeatTULLIAN, who wrote about 

A.D, 200, in enumerating the dif- 
ferent. nations that had believed in 

Christ, mentions “ all the bound- 
aries of the Spaniards, all the dif- 

_ ferent nations of Gaul, and those 
parts_of Britain that were in- 
aceessible to the Romans.” 

Oniaen, who wrote about A. D. 
280;;in his fourth Homily on 
Ezekiel, exclaims, “‘ When, before 
the advent of Christ, did the land 
of Baitarn agree in the worship 
of one God ?” 

_Arnosivs, in an observation on 
Psalm 147, says, that “ God is now 
known to the Indians in the East, 
and to the Britons in the West.” 

Curysostom, the famous ora- 
tor, who flourished about A, D. 400, 

Te The islands of Brirain, 

which are situated beyond our sea, 
and inthe very ocean itself, have 
felt the power of the word ; and 
even there churches are built, and 

Tuzoporet, who flourished 
about A.D. 423, from a full ac- 
rome, with the tradition that 
so respectably support- 

ed,.and so naande ciseuiehed, 
more luminously on the 
and journies of the apos- 
and. explicitly states, that 


tles, 
“these our fishermen, and pub- 
ligans, and tent-makers, had pro- 
the gospel among all 
) not only among the 
ton &e. &c. but also the 

» the Cimmerti, and the 


ig: 
. 2 
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Eusesivs, who had every op- 
portunity to -examine public re- 
cords and documents, for satisfac- 
tion on historical subjects, gives 
the weight of his name and testi- 
mony to the same tradition. In 
proving that the apostles could be 
no inypostors, he says, ‘ What 
madness were it for such illiterate 
persons, who knew only their mo- 
ther tongue, to go about to deceive 
the world, by preaching in the re 
motest cities and countries!” He 
concludes this sentence by saying, 
that some of them “ passed over 
the ocean to the British isles.” 

Gitpas Baponicus, in the only 
work which has survived him, his - 
“De Excidio Britannia,” after 
mentioning the defeat of Boadicea, 
in A.D. 61, says, “ In the mean 
time, Christ, the true Sun, superior 
to that ‘luminary which shines in 
the firmament, displayed his divine 
rays, the knowledge of his pre» 
cepts, to this island, benambed, 
with the cold of winter.” 

The testimonies of Clemens 
Romanus, and Jerome, might have 
been introduced under this head 
of inquiry ; but they will be no-, 
ticed, with more propriety, in the 
progress of this Essay, as they 
bear equally on the means and the 
period of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity to this country. 

Our inquiry into the means of 
introducing Christianity into this 
country will furnish us with addi- 
tional evidences in proof of the 
above tradition. Many persons have 
been mentioned as the instruments 
of the conversion of the Britons; 
and many a legend, and many a 
vision, and many a miracle, has 
been advanced to support their 
various claims. 

Breve accounts for the entrance 
of Christianity into Britain through 
the means of a letter written by 
King Lucius to Rome, in A. D. 
156, for Christian teachers. With- 
out detailing this account, as con- 
tained in his History, and. in; 
the “‘ Genealogy of Saints,” I. sha. : 
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only observe, that it is attended 
with so many difficulties, and con- 
flicting circumstances, as to render 
it quite untenable. It is at va- 
riance with the concurrent testi- 
monies of the high authorities 
cited above, in favour of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Britain 
in the apostolic age. It savours too. 
much of the marvellous, that all 
the territories of South Britain 
should be converted almost instant- 
Wy 3 especially, when we read, in 

page of impartial history, that 
many districts continued, a long 
time after this date, in heathenish 
darkness. It can be very easily 
proved, that there was no such 
king as Luctvs, at that time, over 
any territory in Britain. The great 
authority which this legend as- 
cribes to Rome, at this early pe- 
riod, betrays its monkish origin ; 
for we learn that, even as late as the 
seventh century, the British clergy 
refused to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of his Holiness. When Gar- 
mon and Lupus arrived here in 
A.D. 429, they adopted such mea- 
sures as clearly prove that the 
churches in Britain had not been 
previously formed into regular 
dioceses in the time of Lucius. 
Lastly, the establishment of dio- 
cesan bishops, endowed with ample 
revenues, can be clearly demon- 
strated to be a state of things never 
known among the old Christians 
of Britain. 

Some assert, that James, the 
son of Zebedee, was the first who 
preached the gospel here, in A. D. 
41; but this is sufficiently con- 
tradicted by the fact, that James 
was put to death by Herod, in 
A. D. 44, before the disciples dis- 
persed from Jerusalem. There is 
also a tradition, that Simon Ze- 
lotes first to the Britons 
in A. D. 47, and that he was mar- 

by the Druids. Others have 
judged, with greater probability, 
that his ministry was confined to 
the East. MeTapurasres asserts, 


that Peer spent many years in 


[Marca, 


Britain ; that he converted the Bri- 
tons, established churches among 
them, ordained bishops over them, 
and then returned to Rome. Peter, 
however, was a minister of the cir- 
cumcision, and therefore confined 
himself to the countries where the 
Jews were dispersed. It will be 
a difficult task to prove that there 
were any Jews in Britain at this 
time ; and more so still, to prove 
that Peter ever visited them. 

The tradition that received the 
most general sanction, and widest 
circulation, in monkish days, was, 


that Josepu of Arimathea, aftera © 
miraculous voyage to Gaul, came, — 
in A. D. 63, over to Britain, ace 
companied by eleven disciples, ~ 
who fixed themselves in Somerset- © 


shire. Arviragus, the king of that 
country, gave them Ynys Wypnrin, 
Glastonbury, for their residence, 
After remaining here some time, 
the angel Gabriel commanded them 
to build a church, and dedicate it 
to the Virgin Mary. The legend 
details the miracles they wrought, 
the success they realized, and the 
sufferings they endured. As this 
was in A. D. 63, or thirty years 
after the ascension of Christ, Jo- 


seph, who was not young at the | 
time of the crucifixion, must now ” 


have been well stricken in years to 


travel into these regions. But ~ 
what an illustrious exemplification . 


of apostolic zeal have we in the 
conduct of these primitive mis- 
sionaries, who, having obtained a 
residence for themselves, indulged 
in their dignified ease and indo- 
lence, until roused to their work 
by a voice from heaven! This le- 
gend has only obtained since the 
Conquest, and was never known 
before that time. Dr. Stillingfleet 
has proved, that the monks of 
Glastonbury had no charter more 
ancient than the one presented to 
them by King Ina. And even 
Wituam of Matmssury plainly 
affirms, that Ina was the first 
founder of that mbnastery ; and 
Asseaivs, in his “ Curowicts,” 
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corroborates this affirmation, by 
saying, that, “in A. D. 726, King 
Ina went to Rome, and died there, 
having -built and dedicated a mo- 

in Glastonbury.” Stilling- 
fleet observes, from Lezanp, that 
the name of the Eremite, who first 
formed a religious institution at 
Glastonbury, was Josep, who, in 
the disputes of religious houses, 
soon after the Norman conquest, 
was converted into Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. 

Another hypothesis, which has 
much fuller and weightier evi- 
dence in its support is, that Paut 
was the apostle of Britain. Paul 
had always been distinguished as 
the apostle of the Gentilés. In 
his Epistle to the Romans, he in- 
timates an intended journey to 
Spain. Such a journey has been 
argued to be practicable and pro- 
bable, as he had to reach there, 
and proceed thence to Gaul and 
Britain. —Ciemens RomMANus, a 
companion of Paul, who must have 
~ known his travels for the promul- 
gation of the gospel, affirms, that 
“Paul, having taught righteous- 
ness to the whole world, and hav- 
ing travelled to the utmost bounds 
of tlie West, (emt ro rippa the 
Succwg), suffered martyrdom.” — 
Turoporst, having just men- 
tioned Spain, says, that “the 
Apostle brought salvation to the 
islands which lie in the oceang’ 
meaning, in all probability, the 
British isles.-Jerome says, that 
“Paul, having been in Spain, 
went from one ocean to another, 
imitating the motion and course ‘of 
the Sun of Righteousness,” &c. 
and that “his diligence in preach- 
ing extended as far as the earth 
itself.” In another place he af- 
firms, that, “after his imprison- 
ment, Paul preached the gospel 
% the western parts”—a phrase 
which favours this hypothesis, if 
taken in connexion with the words 
of Conmens and Turoporer. 

Stitinerteet* has shewn, 

“le Oplgines Britannic. | 

Cone, Maa. No. 51. 
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from the writings of Herodotus> 
Plutarch, Theodoret, Eusebius, &c- 
that the bounds of the west meant 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain. He has 
also argued, from a_ corrected 
chronology of Paul’s imprison- 
ment, that he had sufficient léi- 
sure and opportunity for a journey 
to Spain and Britain ; that, from 
the thick population of the island, 
the extensive colonial settlements 
of the Romans in this country, and 
the Christianity of Pomponia Gre- 
cina, wife of A. Plautius, the Ro- 
man Lieutenant here at that time, 
he had sufficient inducement and 
encouragement for his undertak- 
ing; and that, from the testimony 
of the fathers to the early Chris-- 
tianity of this country in the days 
of the apostles, and from the sta- 
tions and circumstances of the 
other apostles, the decisions of 
fair ility are in favour of 
Paul’s being the first preacher of 
Christianity in this island. 

Dr. Burcess,t the amiable and 
learned Bishop of St. David's, has 
ably defended the theory of Dr. 
Stillingfleet, by showing, that the | 
common computation of Paul's: mi- 
nistry originated in a mistake re- 
specting the duration of Felix’s 
government of Judea. He proves 
that Felix was dismissed from 
Judea in the second year of Nero; 
and, therefore, Paul might have 
come to Rome in the latter end of 
the second or the beginning of 
the third year of Nero, i.e, A. D. 
56 or 57; so that his release 
would fall out in 59, if not in 58. 
Thus, from his release to his se- 
cond imprisonment, Paul would 
have eight years for preaching, 
which time he spent in Europe, 
for the eastern Christians “ saw 
his face no more.” 

- Eight years afforded a sufficient 
opportunity for the indefatigable 
Apostle to accomplish his medi- 





+ Vide, his ‘‘ Letters to. his Clergy ;’’ 
and his treatise, entitled, ‘‘ Christ, and 
not Sf, Peter, the Rock of the Christian 
Church.” ' 
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tated journey to Spain ; and “ with 
regard to his journey to Britain,” 
says the Bishop of St. David's, “ we 
possess as substantial evidence as 
any historical fact can require.” 
In his “ Letters to his Clergy,” 
Dr. Burgess comments on the em 
ro repua tno dvcewe of Clemens 
Romanus, and affirms, that they 
necessarily include Spain and Bri- 
tain. He then proceeds to show, 
that Paul’s journey to Britain was 
practicable ; that Clement was a 
perfectly competent judge of the 
extent. of Paul’s travels ; that the 
literal sense of his testimony is ad- 
missible ; that the rest of the fa- 
thers explain and countenance his 
meaning ; that there is nothing in 
the works of the fathers contradic- 
tory to its literal acceptation ; that 
the expressed intention of Paul ren- 
ders it highly probable; that the 
‘fathers assure us the gospel was 
preached here in the times of the 
apostles, by some of the apostles, 
and particularly by Paul. 
L’Enfant, Beausobre, Dr. Lard- 
ner, &c. deny the existence of this 
western journey of Paul. : 
Most, if not all, Cymraic and 
bardic writers of the present day, 
ascribe the introduction of Chris- 
tianity among the Britons to Bran, 
the father of the famous Carac- 
zacus. This opinion is grounded 
on the authority of “ The Triads 
of the Isle of Britain.” I trust I 
shall not be expected, in this 
Essay, to enter on a defence of 
the antiquity and authenticity of 
these Triads, any more than of the 
genuineness of the Epistle of Cle- 
mens Romanus, and the passages 
from other fathers. In the Triads * 
of the Isle of Britain, the 18th 
mentions the three holy families 
of the isle of Britain: the family 
of Bran, the blessed, the son of 
Llyr. Llediaith, who was that 
Bran who brought the faith in 
Christ first. into this island from 
Rome, where he was in prison, 
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through the treachery of Areg. 
wedd Voeddawg, (Carlismandua;) 
the daughter of Avarwy, the son 
of Lludd, &c.&c. The 35th Triad+ 
mentions “the three holy princes 
of the isle of Britain: Bran,’ 
blessed, the son of Llyr Llediaith, 
who first brought the faith in 
Christ to the nation of the C 
from Rome, where he had been for 
seven years, as hostage for his 
son Caradog, whom the men of 
Rome carried into captivity, after 
being betrayed through the entice. 
ment, deception, and plotting of 
Aregwedd Voeddawg,” &c. &e. 


Another ancient record, called ” 
“« Bonedd y Saint,” or the “Ge. ~ 
nealogy of the Saints,” also men. ~ 
tions Bran as one of “ the first of — 
the nation of the Cymry, that em. 


braced the christian faith.” 

The probability of this account 
is very great; and it is remark. 
able that Dr. Stillingfleet, in his 
Origines Britannice, conjectures, 
without being aware of the tes 
timony of our ancient records, 
that some of the British captives, 
carried to Rome with 
may have been instrumental m 


planting Christianity in this island @ 


The Bishop of St. David’s, also, in 
a treatise, “‘ Christ, and not St 


Peter, the Rock of the Christian ~ 
Church,” page 14, is disposed to ~ 
conclude that Paul accompanied, ~ 
oc immediately followed, the fe — 


mily of Caradog, on their retum 
to Britain. This event took place 
about A. D. 58; and Gildas fixes 
the introduction of Christianity 
here at a short period before the de- 
feat of Boadicea, in A. D. 61._ Paul 
was in Rome when the family of 
Caractacus was there, and made 
many converts there. 
cond Epistle to Timothy, he men 
tions Linus, and Pudens, and 
Craupia. Our antiquarians argue 
that this Claudia is the same with 
the Craupia Rurrina Britannis 
edita of Martial ; that her name 


—— 





* Arch. of Wales, vol. ii. p. 61. 


+ Arch. of Wales, vol. ii..p. 63. — 
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very common in Wales, Giapys 
Rureypp; and that she was the 
daughter of Caractacus. Thus we 
find that Panl hai access to the 
family of Caractacus, and had 
made converts among them ; that 
Bran may be enumerated among 
them; and that the Triads have 
the highest probability in their fa- 
vour. And if any apostle ever 
visited this island, according to 
the fathers, it could be no other 
than Paul. 

It would have been -a pleasing 
task to conclude this Essay by fol- 
lowing out the progress of Chris- 
tianity,; and recounting its illus- 
trious triumphs, as it captivated 
one and another, and another, till 
it swayed its sceptre over many 

profligates—many hap- 
py jfamilies—many flourishing 
churches—many peaceful neigh- 
bourhoods, and a tranquil country. 
The writer, however, has to la- 
ment, that, owing to the influence 
of Roman manners—the horrors of 
Roman persecutions—the ravages 
of the Roman wars, and transcen- 
dantly to the attachment of the 
Britons to their venerated Druids, 
the march of Christianity was slow. 
At an early period, indeed, some 
of the Druids were converted ; but 
in their hands the religion of Jesus 
became 'a kind of Christian druid- 
ism, or druidical Christianity. In 
the mean time, evangelists af- 
ter evangelists, continued to visit 
this country, who restored Chris- 
tianity to its purity. The druidic 
Ae gave way to the Tree of 

5, the mistletoe vanished before 
the Stem of Jesse’s rod, and the 
liltle sione cut out of the mountain 
Without hands, came rolling ma- 

Jestically over the huge Carneddau, 
and dashed the ponderous Crom- 
lechs, and the massy Logans, while 
on the ruins of the druidical circle 
God. laid the foundation of a tem- 
ple, which is now crowded with 
adoring throngs, and resounding 
with rapturous harmonies. 

—. T. W. Jenkin. 
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REMARKS ON THE REV. T._F. 
DIBDIN’S TOUR IN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY. 


I am a kind of Bibliomaniac, and 
have long felt no ordinary degree 
of pleasure in examining old, rare, 
and curious books, in ajl depart- 
ments. An account of an old 
library, or a catalogue of its con- 
tents, is quite a treat tome. Every 
thing relating te the typographic 
art, or which affords a view of its 
ancient or its modern state, the 
splendour of its execution, or the 
rudeness of its efforts, alike, at- 
tracts my attention. You will easily 
suppose, then, that the annuncia- 
tion of “ A Bibliographical, Anti- 
quarian, and Picturesque Tour in . 
France and Germany, by the Rev. 
Tho. Frognal Dibdin,” in three 
volumes, full of splendid illustra- 
tive engravings, would whet my 
appetite in the highest degree. 
But as the price of the work was 
to be no less than £10. 10s. what 
was a poor Helluo Biblorum like 
myself todo? I despaired of get- 
ting even a peep at it, except in a 
bookseller’s window or catalogue. 
However, it so happens that I 
have obtained something more 
than a sight of it. The gratifica- 
tion afforded by. its exquisitely 
finished engravings and fac similes 
—by the account of rare, and splen- 
did, and curious MSS., bibles, mis- 
sals, and printed books—and by 
the light, chit-chat manner of the 
author, who is perfectly at home 
in any walk of Bibliomanianism, 1 
cannot possibly express zit was in- 
deed a luxurious treat. 

But, Gentlemen, there is me- 
thod in my madness. I love 
“ Dip Bokes” dearly, but I love 
Christianity more; and I cannot 
admire the work of any man, 
however fascinating and splendid, 
which teaches us to violate the 
solemn injunctions of the Most 
High. Tuo. F. Dispin, I knew, 
was a Reverend! a clergyman of 
the Church of England. I ex- 
pected in his work nothing ap- 
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proaching to profanity. I could 
not -possibly anticipate that he 
would discover a wanton disre- 
gard to all the proprieties of cha- 
racter, and even to the institutions, 
professedly venerated by his own 
church. I soon found, however, 
that journeys to visit picturesque 
scenes on a Sunday, and taking 
drawings of groups, and other 
such employments, on that day, 
were no violations of the law of 
God, in the estimation of our tra- 
veller. But what was my asto- 
nishment, in lighting on the fol- 
lowing passage? Returning from 
an excursion to make drawings on 
the Lord’s day, he says—“ As we 
gained upon the town, we began 
to discern groups of rustics, as 
well as of bourgeoises, assembling 
and mingling in the dance. We 
soon became spectators at more 
than one place of festivity. The 
couples are frequently female, for 
want of a sufficient number of 
beaus; but, whether correctly or 
incorrectly coupled, they dance 
with earnestness, if not with agi- 
lity. No foolish tricks, or wanton 
mischief, ever disturbs the har- 
mony of the scene. It was a pic- 
ture 2 le Teniers, without its occa- 
sional grossness. ‘‘ This, then,” 
said I to my companion, “ is what 
I have so often heard of the Sab« 
bath gambols of the French—and 
long may they enjoy them! .... . 
Sor they are. surely 
brutal orgies of 
Sanatical ravings of the tabernacle.” 
Vol. i. p. 31, 32, 

So unblushing an avowal of ap- 
probation of the profanation of the 


Sports. _ That this should be said 
by a cier ,» not in the mo- 
ment of hilarity, but when gravely 


ting a’ book into 
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CMarcu, 
this is. not the head and front of, 
his offending. His combining the’ 
‘‘ orgies of the pot-house,” and 
“the fanatical ravings of the ta 
bernacle,” as evils of a similar 
kind, and preferring the revelries 
of French folly, on the Lord’s day, 
to men associating in any place 
fer divine worship, except that 
which is consecrated -by human 
laws, are evidences of a state of 
sentiment and feeling, for which I 
have no words to express my asto« 
nishment and abhorrence. What 
must be the state of an aposto- 
lie church, in which one of its 
ministers can publish, without 


shame or censure, such language? © 


Need we wonder at the irreligion 


and infidelity of our higher orders, | 


when such men are their teachers, 


“* The prophets prophesy falsely, 
and the priests bear rule by their 


means, and the people love to have § 


it so; and what will ye do in the 
end thereof?” Shame upon you, Mr 
Dibdin, you injure your church, 
and ought to be reproved, if not 
by the Bishops, by the Roxburgh 
Club. Cairo. 

ON THE VALIDITY OF BAPTISM 

BY DISSENTERS. 


Wuart is the reason that some 


p emecsory take their children to ~ 

ish clergyman to be bap. ~ 
tised? It has been thought that ~ 
mn the epis — 


such parents look w 
copalian as having a higher degree 
of sacredness about him, than the 
dissenting minister. But surely 
Dissenters in general must bé 
better informed: The more 
probable reason is, that such 
eonduct is the consequence of # 
supposition that Church of Eng* 

baptism is the safest mode. 
It appears that many Dissenter# 
are unaware of the high legal opi- 
nions in favour of the validity of 
Dissenters’ baptism. Some such 
Opinions, of recent date, } am not 
in possession of ; but I apprehend 
the following extraet, from “ Burt's 
Ecclesiastical Law,” expresses the 
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doctrine still held on the sub-— 


” Bishop Fleetwood says, that 
lay (or dissenting) baptism is not 
declared invalid by any of the 
offices or rubricks, nor in any pub- 
licact hath the Church ever ordered 
such as have been baptized by lay 
hands, to be re-baptized by a law- 
ful minister, though at the time of 
the Restoration there were sup- 
posed to be in England and Wales 
@ or 300,000 souls baptized by 
such as are called lay hands.” 
I have never heard that the le- 
gislature, or any of the courts of 
law or equity, have done that 
which the Bishop says the Church 
hath not done. A certificate of 
baptism, from a register kept by a 
dissenting minister, is sufficient for 
any purpose which registers an- 
swer. 


Why should not Dissenters, 
then, instead of compromising 
their principles, by going to a 
clergyman of the Establishment, 
procure the assistance of their own 
minister in dedicating their chil- 
dren to God? Surely the sim- 
plicity of the Dissenters’ method, 
and the affectionate advice given 
to parents, and the earnest and 
suitable prayers usually offered on 
such occasions by them, are not 

a to produce the incon- 
sistency complained of. I say no~ 
thing of the higher ground occu- 
pied by Dissenters, in adopting a 
plan for the administration of this 
—. more in accordance 
with scripture and primitive prac< 
tice than the Episcopalian, be- 
catise, if necessary, this may be 
more ably done by some other of 
your correspondents: . T. H. 

Waridaeiedes 
HINT ON THE ENROLMEN?P OF 
TRUST DEEDS. 


Turee or four cases have come to 
my knowledge, where the trust 

deeds of dissenting 
have been invalid, for want of en- 
rolment as required by law. The 
Oranee; or inattention, of pro~ 
y%im this ‘mat. 
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ter, may occasion serious conse- 
quences ; and therefore it appears 
to me n that Dissenters, 
who have any thing to do with 
building chapels, should them- 
selves know what is requisite. If 
you are of the same opinion, and 
can spare a corner for the follow~ 
ing extract, probably some of your 
readers may find it useful. 

“© No manors, lands, tenements, 
&e. whatsoever, nor any sum or 
sums of money, or any other per- 
sonal estate whatsoever, to be laid 
out in the purchase of any lands, 
&e. shall be given, granted, or 
any ways conveyed or settled, or 
in any ways charged or incum- 
bered in trust for the benefit of . 
any charitable uses whatsoever, 
unless such gift, conveyance, &c. 
be made by deed indented, exe- 
cuted in the présence of two or 
more witnesses, twelve calendar 
months at least before the death 
of the donor or grantor, and en- 
rolled in his Majesty's High Court 
of Chancery, within six calendar 
months next after the execution there~ 
of.” See 9 Geo. II. c. 36. sec. 1. 
T. He 


ON MINISTERIAL ADDRESSES TO 
SINNERS. 
(To the Editors.) 

Tae subject of ministerial ad-_ 
dresses to sinners, introduced by 
correspondent Investigator, 
see Cong. azine, Jan. 1822.) 
has, I doubt ate often inigresset 
most of your thoughtful and in- 
telligent readers. But though, in 
philosophical point of view, it. is 
attended with difficalty, yet, when 
considered practically, there is | 
mitch less, as it appears to me, 
than your correspondent seems to’ 
inittetiie Without entermg into. 
the iculars which he. describes 
as the sources of bis doubt and 
hesitatiorl, [ think that doubt and 
hesitation may be somewhat re- 
lieved, by an atteritive al of 
Hebrews xi, 5 and 6: “ By faith 
Enoch was ated, ‘that ‘he 
should not see death; and was 
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not found, because God had trans- 
lated him ; for before his transla- 
tion he had this testimony, that he 

leased God ; but without faith it 
is impossible to please him : for he 
that cometh to God must believe 
that he ‘is, and that he is the re- 
warder of them that diligently 
seek him.” 

These words imply, that to 
come: to God is to please him ; 
and they assert, that this cannot, 
in the nature of things, be done, 
without believing, Ist, that he 
exists ; and 2d, that he is the re- 
warder of them that diligently 
seek him. The purpose for which 
the sacred writer lays down these 
positions is to prove, that “ by 
faith Enoch was translated ;” and 
his argument is as follows :— 

He who comes to God pleases 
him. 

But no one can come to God 
without faith. 

But it is testified that Enoch 
pleased God. 

Therefore Enoch had faith. 

Now, to apply these premises 
to the case presented by your cor- 
respondent. When a sinner is 
directed to pray to God for faith, 
if he in sincerity complies with 
the exhortation, he is accepted of 
him; for he that comes to God 
pleases him. But he cannot do 
this. without faith; for he that 
cometh to God must believe that 
he is, and that he is the rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him. 
This, however, implies some de- 
gree at least of knowledge and be- 
lief in the Lord Jesus Christ. To 
exhort a sinner to pray for faith, 
is therefore tantamount to exhort- 
ing him to believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. On the other hand, 
when a sinner is exhorted to be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the doctrine is at the same time 
maintained, that “no man can 
come to the Son, unless the Fa- 
ther, who hath sent him, draw 
him ;” and this is therefore tanta- 
mount to an exhortation to pray 
for that faith which is the gift of 


God. The two methods of ad. 
dress are therefore like two springs, 
which, rising on different sides of 
the same hill, mingle their waters 
in the valley, and flow in one 
united and continuous stream, 
With submission to Investigator, 
there may be such a difference in 
the circumstances of the* Apostle’s 
congregations, and those which 
are addressed by modern preachers 
of the Gospel, as will account for; 
and perhaps justify, the differences 
whic 
mode of address. The former 
heard the Gospel for the first time, 
and were probably ignorant of 
every thing but that they were 
sinners, and that Christ was a Sa- 
viour. To have introduced the 
doctrine of divine influence, and 
the statements founded upon it, 
would have probably confounded 
their minds, and impeded their 
reception of the Gospel. The lat 
ter have been accustomed, from 
their youth, to hear the doctrines 
of election and divine influence 
discussed in the regular course of 
pulpit instruction. Whenever, 
therefore, they are exhorted to be 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
impediments which these doctrines 
seem to place in their way must 


necessarily occur; and they re 7 
quire to be met with the assu- | 
rances, that God, the father of ” 
lights, the giver of every good 


and perfect gift, will, without up- 
braiding, give wisdom to every 
one that asketh—will give his 
Holy Spirit to them that ask it. 

I know not whether these ob 
servations will remove the doubts 
of Investigator, but they are, I 
think, fairly founded on a 
of Scripture which is requ 
quoted, and not unfrequently mis 
interpreted. Y. 


ON THE DUTY OF. PRAYING FOR 
CONDEMNED CRIMINALS. ~ 


(To the Editors.) 


Berne a constant reader of yout 
very valuable Magazine, I take the 





he has remarked in ther 
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liberty of suggesting the following 
hints, upon a subject, which must, 
at various times, nave pressed itself, 
with irresistible force, upon every 
feeling and tender mind: I mean 
the execution of condemned cri- 
minals. Surely they are objects 
of deep commiseration, especially 
so, when viewed in connexion with 
eternity. I have often been great- 
ly surprised, on the Sabbath pre- 
ceding an execution, that no no- 
tice whatever has been taken of 
the awful situation of these un- 
happy mortals, by the minister of 
the congregation to which I be- 
long; and I have reason to believe 
that this is a general omission 
amongst our dissenting brethren. 
Would it not be well for every 
pastor, in his public capacity, and 
every head of a family, around the 
domestic altar, to esteem it a duty 
to pray earnestly and affectionate- 
ly for their poor fellow-creatures 
standing on the brink of an eter- 
nal world, that they may have 
given unto them that godly sor- 
row, which “ worketh repentance 
to salvation not to be repented of ;” 
remembering that ‘“ the effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.” I shall feel great 
pleasure, Mr. Editor, with many 
more of your readers, if you will 
have the kindness to call the at- 
tention. of your correspondents to 
this important subject. A.B, 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM ON EXODUS 
Cuap. xxxiv. 7. 
(To the Editors.) 


Gentlemen, 


In your Number for December are 
some observations upon Exodus 
xxxiv..7, in which our received 
version of that passage is defended. 

ere the correctness of our trans- 
lation more frequently vindicated, 
the incautious might be guarded 
against unfounded censures of a 
Version pronounced by competent 
Judges to be, on the whole, supe- 
Ter to any other. 
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There is one means of ascer- 
taining the true sense of the dis- 
puted passage, which does not 
appear to have been sufficiently 
noticed. The inference to be 
drawn from the sentence, “ visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children,” &c. is alluded to, . This 
declaration is no doubt intended 
to illustrate that general rule of 
the divine conduct stated in the 
sentence, 7p) x? mp3, “ clearing 
he will not clear,” by adducing a 
special instance of its application, 
Does then the Lord, in the ex- 
ample given, represent himself as 
acting towards the offender in all 
the rigour of justice, or as dis- 
playing a measure of forbearance ? 
The advocates for the new transla- 
tion assume the latter as the light 
in which he exhibits himself. They 
say, that the Lord intimates he 
will not entirely destroy the wick- 
ed, but will only visit their sin to 
a certain extent. But now if it 
can be shown that the punishment 
denounced will not bear this lenient 
interpretation, then it is appre- 
hended the propriety of our re- 
ceived version, “ that will by no 
means clear the guilty,” will be 
demonstrated. 

With the view. of elucidating 
the punishment . threatened, we 
may observe, 

(1.) That fo visit, when spoken 
of sin, does not, in scripture lan- 
guage, mean merély to inspect 
or to notice sin, but to inflict 
punishment for it. See Psalm 
lxxxix. 32. Jer. v. 9. 

(2). It is doubtful whether the 
phrase “ third and fourth genera- 
tion,” be intended to point out an 
exact limit, beyond which punish- 
ment shall not extend. A similar 
form of expression is evidently, 
and less definitively, by the pro- 
phet Amos, chap. i. 3. 6.11. 13, 
&c. For three transgressions of 
Damascus, and for four,” remind- 
ing us of the Ter quaterve of the 


poets. 
. (3). To involve children at all 
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ms the punishment of their fathers, 
something apparently rigorous 
in it. Who ean read such a pas- 
sage as Josh. vii, 24, &c. or an in- 
junction like that in } Sam. xv. 3. 
and not exclaim, “It is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.”—But, 

(4). To extend punishment be- 
yond the immediate descendants o 
the offender, not only to his chil- 
dren, but to his children’s children, 
even to many generations —if this 
be not an instance of the severity 
of Divine justi¢e, what is! ! 

(5). The connexion in which 
the same phrase stands in Exod. 
xx. 5. establishes the sense de- 
fended. “The Lord thy God is 
a je God.” How then does 
this jealousy manifest itself? By 
“ visiting the iniquity of the fa- 
thers upon the children unto :the 
third and fourth generation.” ' 

From these considerations, there 
seems no ground for a doubt, that 


not mercy, but justice, is the attri- 
bute aTnieaged, wees the iniqui 
of fathers is‘ visited on their chil- 


dren. If the iéty of this 
view of the phrase be admitted; 
the context must be inter; 
conformably, and the whole pas- 
‘ may be thus explained. 
“Forgiving ‘imiquity, tranagres. 
sion, and sin, in the:penitent, but 
by no means clearing the obsti- 
nately guilty, inflicting on such 
the most exemplary vengeance, 
punishing the guilt of the fathers, 
not merely upon themselves, and 
their immediate offspring, but upon 
ehildren’s children, evento many 
generations.” Matt. xxvii. 25. af- 
fords an awful imprecation of this 
extent of punishment, which has 
been awfully inflicted. 

The sentiments of the venerated 
Scott will form a suitable close to 
this paper—Holiness and justice 
are as essential to the perfection of 
the Divine character, as grace and 
truth. ‘These attributes are illus- 
trated by our common version of 
this place, and very cogent argu- 


ments should be adduced before’ 

we consent to give up the instruc. 

tion it conveys. - 
~T.K. 


— 


BIBLICAL QUERIES. 

(To the Editors.) 
I suat feel obliged by some of 
your learned correspondents say. 
ing what they apprehend to have 
been the occupation of the Apos- 
tle Paul, as he has stated it in the 
18th chapter of Acts, and the 
$d verse: “ And because he was 
of the same craft, he abode with 
them, and wrought, for by their 
occupation they were tent-makers.” 
Was the business the holy Apostle 
was employed in, the making of 
wooden frames for tents? or the 
manufacture of cloth for covering 
of tents? or working the cloth up 
into proper form and shape for the 
covering of tents, and fixing such 
ropes and strings to them as were 
necessary to and securé 
them? TI observe, in John Wie. 
lif’s translation of the New Tes 
tament, he says, “And thei weren 
of ropemaker’s craft.” 

I observe, also, in Wiclif’s trans« 
lation, the following passage, which 
is not in our tienen. T shall 
first copy our translation, Acts 
xxiii. 24th and 25th verses. 24th, 
« And provide them beasts, that 
they may set Paul on, and bring 
him safe unto Felix the governor. 
25th. And he wrote a letter aftet 
this manner.” In. Wiclif’s trans- 
lation, it is as follows:—* And 
make ghe redi an hors for Poul to 
ride on to lede him’ saaf to Felix 
the president; for the tribune dredde 
lest the Jewis wolde take him by the 
weie and sle him, and aflirward he 
might be chalengid as he had take 

, and wroot him a pistle con 

ing these thinges” ~The part 

ba dr is that which is not in ouF 
translation —Can any reason bé 
assigned for its introduetion init 
Wiclif’s translation ? AK 
Your’s}-&c/ °°) 
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1822. Poetry: —Worldly GloryThe Faded Flower, &c. 
POETRY. 


WORLDLY GLORY. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. 
Ou! what is glory? something undefin’d ; 
An ‘ignis fatuus’ which betrays the mind ; 
A flitting pageant, nothing but a name ; 
A phantom constantly pursued, in vain. 
= what is glory? transient as the race 
oe. meteor, which dissolves in 


A gilded cloud before the setting sun, 
Ting’d el a moment, then involv’d in 


Asempty as the beauteous bubble, broke; 
As evanescent as the curling smoke ; 
a splendour, which deceives the 


A bal feck, where ruin’d myriads die. 
“The polish’d surface of the faithless deep ; 
A treacherous gale, that lulls the waves 
to sleep; 
A Syren’s song _ a dangerous shore, 
Where Scylla and Charybdis join their 
power. 
CLarior E TENEBRIS. 


THE FADED FLOWER. 
Tue bud has faded ere it bloom’d, 
Or open’d on the day ; 
Its early beauties have 
To wither and decay. 
Poor blighted promise of a flower ! 
aa on thy stem remain ; 
be: — a brighter hour 
bre m again ! 


siti say spare nae wither’d heart, 
Badge ra gr 
His heavenly ray of love impart, 
And shed the dew of grace. 
And.tho’ the soul has faded been, 
His love may bid it thrive ; 
The heart that has been dead in sin, 
His grace can make alive. na xs 


n doom’d 


A REFLECTION. 
WHATEVER most we cherish here, 
As airy shadows disappear ; 
We prize a blessing in the morn, 
And when the evening comes, ’tis gone. 
Tig bien tres of exrttty Joy 
us only to destroy ; 
on» eh ly 
has Oe cnt ind’: 
MAA lt taeda what te 
So worthy of our whole pursuit, 
seems as if ’twere only plac’d 
amet to disappoint the taste > 
Ni ° AG. No. 51. 


No, worldly joys were never given 
As substitutes for those of heaven ; 
Were never offer’d to control 
The flights of an immortal soul. 


For all the pleasures here we love 
Are shadows of delights above ; 
And, through the atmosphere of woe, 
Reflected on.our path below. e's 
M. C. S. 


THE ROBIN, 


See! down in the valley, on yon naked 
spray, 
Which the winter has buried in snow, 
There’s a lone little Robin that warbles . 
~ alll day 


The sorrowful music of woe. 


Her friends are all gone, and her young 
ones are flown ; 
Now the sunshine of summer is 
They have sought other shelter, and lett 
her alone 
To sing to the pitiless blast. 


’Tis so when the sammer of youth shall 
be fled 


The bright days of pleasure are o’er ; 
The few that have cherish’d and lov’d us 


are dead, 
Or perhaps-- they may iove us no more! 


Then, poor little bird, when. I hear thee 
complain = - 
Of the winter’s cold merciless rage, 
With re notes of thy sorrow I'll mingle 
strain, 
think on the winter of age ;-- 


When the verdant affections that twine 
round the heart 
Shall be frozen, or faded away ; 
When those we have tenderly lov'd must 


depart, 
And we feel the cold blast of decay.--- 
And yet I would bid thee no longer com- 


Pore winter wil sory be ers 
The season of summer 
n 
And the friends who haveleftthee before. 
And so must we look for that summer 


above, 
Which the feelings of youth will restore, 
Where again we meet with the 
friends that we love, 
And shall meet, to be eae are 
T 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


wee wetetewetetes 


An Inquiry into the Doctrines of 
Necessity and Predestination. In 
Four Discourses, preached before 
the University of Oxford. With 
Notes, and an Appendix, on the 
17th Article of the Church of 
England. By E. Copleston, D. D. 
Provost of Oriel College, §c. Sc. 
Sc. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Tuis is altogether a very interest- 

ing and singular performance, and 

has afforded us, in the perusal, no 
slight gratification. For though it 
has little in point of novelty to 
offer to the reader’s attention, yet 
the eminent ability with which it 
is put together, the amiable tem- 
per of the writer, and the general 
eandour of his statements, enti- 
tle him to our high respect. 
The appearance, moreover, of so 
temperate a work, furnishes us 
with an opportunity, which it al- 
ways gives us pleasure to embrace, 
of doing honour to the spirit and 
talents of an antagonist. Would 
that all controvertists were such in 
discretion, frankness, and libe- 
rality, as Dr. Copleston! and that 
all controversial works, especially 
of the theological class, were cha- 
racterized by the same clearness of 
style, the same freedom from invec- 
tive, and the same attachment to 
truth, as the one before us! Com- 
pletely as, to our apprehension, 
Dr. C.. appears to have failed in 
every effort to force a breach in 
the lofty battlements of Calvinism, 
we cannot refrain from expressing 
our admiration of the open and 
manly bravery with which he has 
led on the assault, and ‘the con- 
summate generalship displayed in 
planning both his advance and re- 
treat. It will not be expected that 
we should minutely examine his 
long and complicated argument ; 
or that, in a few pages, we should 
be able to expose all the incon- 
sistencies and mistakes mto which 
he has manifestly fallen. We shall, 


however, attempt to present to our 
readers a brief analysis of his ar- 
gument, with a few rapid stric. 
tures upon its more prominent de- 
fects and failures. We shall do 
this, not because we feel, after the 
most candid and careful examina- 
tion of his work, that Calvinism is 
in the slightest degree shaken by 
his efforts ; perhaps the effect, even 
among the opponents of that sys- 
tem who read this work, will be 
the very reverse of the author's 
intentions ; but because it is a duty 
we owe to the cause of truth, and 
to so open an antagonist as Dr. C,, 
to point out the glaring mistakes 
and errors into which he has fallen. 
A temperate and respectable book, 
from an Oxford-man, upon such a 
subject, written in so good a spirit, 
and with so much ability, of itself 
is a rarity, arid claims attention: 
but besides this, we could hardly 
wish to have seen a work better 
fitted to shake the notions of the 
opponents of Calvinism, or more 
admirably adapted to open the 
minds of the Pelagian and Armi- 


nian clergy, to the fair considera- 7 
tion of the basis of the contro- 
versy: and we feel perfectly con. 


fident, that it will greatly promote 
the spread of the principles it con- 


demns, though, for a short season, | 
it may serve to swell the tide of | 
odium which has long been flow. ~ 


ing against the name of Calvin. 


Dr. Copleston sets out with a 
somewhat ingenious, thongh, by © 
no means novel, attempt, to apply © 
to Calvinism the argument called — 


Reductio ad adsurdum. He wishes 
to show, in his first discourse, that 
the Calvinist ought to be charged 
with what Dr. C. deems the legiti- 
mate results of his theory; and 
that, if he were consistent, these 
results would be the same as in 
the case of Fatalism; the active 
and moral powers of man would 
be completely ‘subverted: ' and 
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hence ‘he. infers, that Calvinism 
must be false in theory, because 
its results in practice would coun- 
teract the moral government of 
God. The passage, in which he 
presents a condensed view of the 
first part of his reasoning, is found 
at p. 18. 

“ Now this is precisely the point to 
which I was desirous of leading the whole 
question. For if to discover the true rela- 
tions of things be one of the proper em- 
ployments of our being, if in proportion 
to the exercise and improvement of our 
intellectual faculties we come to see 
these. things more clearly, and to think 
of them more justly, so that our pro- 
gress in this knowledge is a kind of mea- 
sure of our intellectual advancement, it 
would follow, upon the hypothesis of fa- 
talism, that every step we advance in 

we recede from utility; and 
that in the same proportion as we grow 
wiser, we become less fit and less dis- 
posed to fulfil the purposes of our being. 
If fatalism represent the true relations of 
things, the path of error is then the path 
of utility and of happiness: truth has a 
tendency to lead us away from both: 
and the Creator has formed us full of 
active powers and principles, and yet 
with a capacity and a disposition to draw 
nearer and nearer to that state, which, 
if we could ever actually reach it, would 
make all these faculties and principles 
implanted in us useless, and would re- 
duce us to absolute inactivity.”’---pp. 18, 
19. 


Now this reasoning is erroneous, 
in assuming that a discovery of the 
true relations of things must have 
the effect of producing fatalism. 
If by the true relations of things is 
simply meant, what the Neces- 
sitarian means, that there is such 
4 necessary connexion among them, 
as to enable God certainly to fore- 
know them, but not such a neces- 
sary connexion as to destroy their 
contingency to us, it by no means 
follows that fatalism is the fair, or 
even the common, influence upon 
our nature, of the discovery of the 
true relations of things. But again, 
the case the Doctor has made out 
Is deceptive in its application, 
since he has only shown to how 

abuse such a knowledge, as 
supposes, is liable, in a depraved 
and perverted mind. A progressive 


into the Doctrines of Necessity and Predestination. 
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increase of knowledge, in general, 
in a corrupted being, might only 
lead to a greater perversion of the 
active and moral faculties, and 
confer an ampler power of evil; 
but this would by no means prove 
that progression in knowledge 
were itself an evil, or that he who 
should maintain its acquisition to 
be an end of our existence was 
mistaken in his assertion. We 
cannot perceive any tendency in 
mere knowledge to promote in a 
depraved being moral rectitude ; 
and it might therefore be admitted, 
without at all invalidating the Cal- 
vinistic argument, that such a pro- 
gression, in the discovery of the 


‘true (that is, the necessary) rela-. 


tions of things, would lead to all 
the folly and immorality of the 
Fatalist. But it by no means fol- 
lows, that such results as those 
described by Dr. Copleston would 
ensue, in the case of a holy and 
perfect being. In such a being, a 
progression towards a perfect dis- 
covery of the true relations of 
things, that is to the relations 
they are perceived to have by the 
supreme Intelligence, would be 
accompanied by such a perception 
of the relation of cause and effect, 
means and end, as greatly to 
strengthen the suggestions of con- 
science, and confirm the moral 
and active principles of our na- 
ture. But why should Dr. C, 
make this supposition point at all 
against the Calvinists? If it have 
any weight, it has it equally against 
all who, with the fatalist, hold the 
doctrine of the divine perfect fore- 
knowledge. The Calvinist pre- 
tends not that the divine fore- 
knowledge is imparted to him ; 
he attempts not to unveil futurity, 
or to derange the order of means 
and ends; but though he believes 
in such a connexion among events 
as renders the divine knowl 

infallible, he yet believes that the 
rule of human duty is, not that 
which is unknown, but that which 
is revealed ; and that it is his duty 

T 32 
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to act precisely as if there were no 
such thing as foreknowledge in 
God, and no such thing as neces- 
sity of any kind, in the volition of 
active and accountable creatures. 

The same remarks apply to the 
second branch of the reasoning of 
the first sermon ; in which he comes 
to show how the supposed know- 
ledge of the relations of things 
would influence the moral powers. 
The whole of this argument might 
be admitted, in relation to a per- 
verted nature, but denied where 
the moral sense is not perverted, 
or the bias of the soul to holiness 
restored by divine grace. 

But it surprises us not a little, 
that Dr. C. should have indulged 
in this ulation, without per- 
ceiving that in heaven the very 


thing supposed must take place, 
in the case of the spirits of just 
men, one part of whose happiness 
will, doubtless, arise from a pro- 
gressive knowledge of the true pected 
relations of things, and yet no such 


results can flow from their know- 
ledge. If an approximation towards 
God, in one attribute, must neces- 
sarily imply a departure from him 
in another—then we infer those 
attributes themselves to be anta- 
gonist, and mutually destructive— 
and the reasoning would prove, 
that God’s perfect knowledge of 
the true, that is necessary, rela- 
tions of things, must have the same 
tendency to paralyse or destroy his 
active, and his moral attributes. 
But surely Dr. C. is here at open 
war with facts—and those of the 
highest order. We might quote 
his own words against him, even 
if his reasoning were unanswer- 
able; “ difficulties can never be 
listened to against the evidence of 
facts.” p. 53. The whole effort of 
this first sermon appears to us to 
have failed, through the eagerness 
of Dr. C. to transfer to the Calvi- 
nist, what has been observed to be 
the process of reasoning—or rather, 
the perversion of all reasoning, in 
the case of the fatalist. A bad 


Review of Books :-=Dr. 


Coplesion’s Inquiry CMarea, 
man may reason so; a weak man 
may reason so ; but does it follow, 
that'every Calvinist musi reason so? 
His attempt, moreover, to involve 
the controversy in the question of 
moral results is, like many specu 
lative reasonings, made in the 
teeth of facts. It is vain and weak 
to attempt to argue what moral 
results must follow ; Calvinism has 
been too long, and too extensively, 
embraced, not to supply a better 
criterion, if any such were needed, 
The doctrine of necessity may be 
held in theology, as well as in phi- 
losophy, and is so held, without 
either making us stoics or fatalists, 


—It is not so held by the Calvinist © 
as to supersede human agency, er 


dissolve the sacred bonds of moral 
obligation. 
are the less concerned to answer, 
as a vindication has recently been 


supplied, which is as undeniable | 
and just in itself, as it was unex- | 


from such a quarter. The 


Edinburgh Reviewers, incidentally | 


noticing Dr. Copleston’s work, 
say, “ Let us, therefore, appeal to 
experience, on the moral influence 


of Necessarian opinions in their | 
theological form. By doing so, we #> 


shall have an opportunity of con- 
templating the principle, in its most 
active state, operating ‘upon the 
greatest masses, and for the longest 
time. Predestination, or doctrines 
much inclining towards it, have, on 
the whole, prevailed in the Chris- 
tian churches of the West, since 
the days of Augustine and Aqui- 
nas. Who were the first formi- 
dable opponents of these doctrines 
in the Church of Rome? The 
Jesuits,—the contrivers of courtly 
casuistry, and the founders of lax 
morality. Who, in the same 
church, inclined to the stern theo 
logy of Augustine? The Jansen- 
ists—the teachers and the models 
of austere morals. What are we 
to think of the morality of Calvi- 
nistic nations, especially of the 
most numerous classes of them, 
who seem, beyond all other men, 





Upon this subject, we | 
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to be most zealously attached to 
their religion, and most deeply 
with its spirit? Here, 

if any where, we have a practical 
and a decisive test of the moral in- 
fluence of a belief in Necessarian 
opinions. In Protestant Switzer- 
land, in Holland, in Scotland, 
among the English Non-conform- 
ists, and the Protestants of the 
North of Ireland, in the New Eng- 
land States, Calvinism long was 
the prevalent faith, and is proba- 
bly still the faith of a considerable 
majority. Their moral education 
was at least completed, and their 
collective character formed, during 
the prevalence of Calvinistic opi- 
nions, Yet, where are communi- 
ties to be found of a more pure 
and active virtue. Perhaps these, 
and other very striking facts, 
might justify speculations of a 
somewhat singular nature, and 
even authorize a retort upon our 

le antagonists.” * 
. Copleston’s second discourse 
is intended to deprive the Calvinist 


of all the support which his sys- 
tem derives from the doctrine of a 
And this 


universal providence. 
\ design the author attempts to 
into effect, by a very laboured 

digghay of the difficulty of recon 
ciling such a providence with the 
free agency of man. But, after all, 
this is a difficulty, which is felt 
only in theory, and not at all in 
practice. No good man, whether 
Calvinist or otherwise, is conscious 
of any of those embarrassments and 
perplexities, which learned meta- 
physicians feel: and yet every 
good man admits the two things— 
a providence, and a free human 
agency. There are some things, 
however, in Dr. C.’s second dis- 
course, which appear to us likely 
to have a much more pernicious 
influence, than any of his strictures 
the moral results of Calvi- 

nism ; because they are calculated 
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to shake the faith of the humble 
Christian, and to generate some- 
thing not very much unlike those 
vague notions of Providence en- 
tertained by Deists. We scarcely 
know whether Dr. Copleston’s 
views upon Providence are decid- 
ed; sure we are, they are not 
consistent, either among them- 
selves, or with Scripture. That 
power, which we denominate Pro- 
videnee, may, he thinks, “ be kept 
in reserve, to act upon occasion : 
it may form the plan and the out- 
line, and delegate the subordinate 
parts to minor agents.” In seve- 
ral other places, he seems to pro- 
scribe all interpretation of provi-. 
dential occurrences, and to forbid 
us to believe, that the Divine Be- 
ing interferes on our behalf in any 
icular case. We may believe 
his hand is over the whole, but we 
must not trace that hand in any 
insulated fact for ourselves. Now, 
really, a providence, which is so 
as to admit of no particu- 

rs, is very much like an absur- 
dity ;—it might, with very little 
labour, be demonstrated to be no 
providence at all ;—it is void of 
all practical and religious value ; 
—and though such a scheme of 
providence may serve the purpose 
of evading the point of the Calvi- 
nistic argument, Dr. C. must per- 
mit us, with all due respect, to tell 
him, it is neither a philosophical 
nor a scriptural view of the doc- 
trine in question. We are, indeed, 
quite at a loss to understand what 
he means, either to affirm or deny, 
with respect to an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence, and our maintenance -' a 
sense of dependence upon God. In 
one place he aduiite, that God 
knows all things—that he —_ all 
things—that he governs all things ; 
and again, that “ it is an unde. 
niable fact, that serious and good 
men have regarded the events of 
their life as subject to the control’ 
of Divine Providence—that they 
have talked of the folly and conceit 
of mankind, in supposing: that 
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their wisdom—-foresight—power — 
and contrivance brought about the 
great. or good things which hap- 
pen ;—that it is God’s will alone 
to which the whole is owing,” 
&c., and yet, in another place, he 
talks of the scheme being carried 
on, “ not by single and insulated 
acts, but by general laws—of tem- 
porary deviations, (on the part of 
God’s providence,) from the ge- 
neral law of equity, as essen- 
tial to the discipline and_pro- 
bation of a being constituted 
as man is;” of prayer “ im- 
plying a belief that the Deity is 
not inflexible ;” that “ ignorant or 
sanguine people are perpetually in- 
terpreting the occurrences of life 
as special marks of divine favour 
or displeasure ;” yet this ‘“ breeds 
a natrow notion of God's provi- 
dence, and borders close both upon 
presumption and superstition ; and 
that there is ‘“‘ a settled order of 
things by which these events may 
he. accounted for, without the aid 
of any particular interference of 
divine power.” And yet, in spite of 
all this inconsistency, he states, with 
great precision and elegance, all the 
principal views which we enter- 
tain upon this interesting subject, 
and in a manner most completely 
to oursmind. 


~ « If that God made every thing, know- 
ing before-hand all that would come to 
pass, and all that men would do, be an 
iable truth---if nevertheless he deals 

with man as if he were free to act, and 
rewards and punishes him according to 
this trial---and we cannot eethgtehind Nis 
both these things should be true together, 
we yet can believe them both to be true, 
and so believing, we may well conclude 
that many of our occasional reasonin 
concerning these things must be infected 
with the same apparent incongruity that 
strikes us in the enunciation of those first 
principles. We ought not to wonder at 
these difficulties; we ought rather to 
expect them. ‘Strife must be endless, if 
we are not ‘to rest till ‘they are all ex- 
plained and harmonized: and error, not 
th, will prevail, if either position be so 
ablished. as to exclude the other. Let 
us, however, carefully bear in mind, that 
these are not: contradictions but apparent 
incongruitics---and the same answer which. 
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we give to those who press: us with the 
main difficulty, must in all reason be al- 
lowed to cover these also.”’---pp. 69, 70. 


We subscribe most cordially to 
this ; and only ask to be allowed 


‘to follow out foreknowledge into 


the particulars, and the certainty 
of the particulars comprehended 
in it ; to be permitted to apply the 
doctrine of a particular providence 
to the regulation of those events 
which bring a sinner to repen- 
tance—that lead the Christian 
thrqugh this mortal life—till he 
who was foreknown is also glorified, 
Less than this, we conceive, would 
be inconsistent in any one who 
professes to believe both in divine 
prescience and divine providence, 
and more we do not conceive ta 
be essentially involved in Cal, 
vinism. 

Dr. Copleston’s third discourse 
is devoted to the statement and 
application of the opinions of Arch. 
bishop King, upon the use of terms 
by which the attributes and acts 
of God are represented. The 
Archbishop remarks, that all such 
terms are analogical—they repre- 
sent what God is relatively to us, 
and not what he is in himself, 
“ It is to teach us how tu feel and 
ag towards God, not to explain 
his nature, that such words are 
chosen.” There is certainly a sa- 
lutary caution requisite in the use 
of human language, upon every 
topic relating to the Deity, and 
many divines have, doubtless, been 
too peremptory and presumptuous 
in reasoning upon the nature 
perfections of God; but we are 
not aware that this failing has 


85 characterized the Calvinistic di- 


vines more than their opponents 
There is, however, a refinement 
and a fastidiousness upon this 
subject, which can only serve the 
purpose of beclouding the word of 
God, and introducing doubt and 
scepticism into the minds of Chris« 
tians. The tendency of much that 
Archbishop King has written u 

this subject, and which Dr. C, 
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quoted, with warm approbation, 
seems fo us to be, to set aside the 
plain declarations of Scripture, and 
to produce the effect of obliterating 
from our minds the belief that 
there are any such things in the 
Deity, as those terms represent ; 
and consequently to weaken, or 
even destroy, those affections in 
his creatures, which the contem- 
lation of such attributes and acts 

been accustomed to excite. 

We can form no idea of God but 
analogically, and we must either 
be allowed to retain such a me- 
dium of knowledge as the true, 
though imperfect, one, or else we 
dia ave no knowledge at all. If 
this medium is one which God 
himself has employed to convey to 
is any notions of his nature and 
acts, we may infer, that though 
the knowledge we acquire by it is 
inadequate in degree, it is yet true 
in kind. Neither can we assent to 

Dr. C.’s opinion, that all the terms 

used in Scripture, upon this sub- 


ject, are employed merely to indi- 


cate, not his nature and essence, 
but the duties which belong to us, 
arising out of that relation he bears 
to us. Surely the terms so em- 
ployed, were designed by God to 
awaken our affections, and prompt 
lis to our duties, by the represen- 
tation of such qualities and acts 
belonging to him, as the terms in- 
dicate; and they are calculated 
and designed to induce us to attri- 
bute those very things to the Di- 
vine Being. It appears to us, then, 
to be a very questionable mode of 
Fe the Scriptures, — to 

away the first reference of 
Chine tialogical terms, and to re- 
present them as possessing no 
meaning, or none in which we are 
to‘have any confidence, in relation 
to the divine nature. If those 
terms are intended to convey to 
us ho knowledge of what ‘God is, 
or of what he ods: they have been 
all’ along’ strangely mistaken by 
prophets, ‘apostles, and evangelists, 
who" have’ never disclosed’ ‘their 
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real import, and by the whole 
Christian church, which has hi- 
therto gloried in knowing more 
of the divine attributes, nature, 
and acts, than the polytheists of 
antiquity.. But even upon Arch- 
bishop King’s hypothesis, that they 
are analogical, they must “have a 
double reference, and are as true in 
their relation to the supreme Being, 
as in their relation to us; and 
they could not be true analogies, 
unless, upon Dr. C.’s own defini- 
tion,* they exhibited two true 
relations. After all, then, it can 
only be maintained, that such 
terms, instead of having no mean- 
ing in relation to God, do really 
represent true relations, true acts, © 
true attributes, though relatively. 
We have no need to seek an ab- 
stract knowledge of God ; perhaps 
we could never acquire any notion 
of him but what is relative ; per- 
haps it is equally true of all other 
objects of human knowledge: we 
know but their relations, yet our 
knowledge is true. And though, 
in reference to the Divine Being, 
the imperfection of this medium 
may be most sensibly felt, yet it 
is not on that aecount to be less 
trusted, or less confidently em- 
ployed, while its accuracy rests 
upon the testimony of revelation 
itself. For all the purposes. of 
theoretical, practical, and devo- 
tional religion, those terms must 
be taken in their obvious import, 
in relation to God, as, attributing 
knowledge, wisdom, — counsel, 
will, predestination, decree, choice; 
otherwise we could have no know- 
ledge of God, and might write the 
Athenian inscription over the doors 
of our temples—To the unknown 
God. So that, after all, the subtlety 
of Archbishop King appears to be 
little better than egregious trifling, 
even to describe it by no worse a 
name. We do not wonder that his 
contemporaries charged him with 
favouring atheism ; for his prin- 





* See p. 122. 
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ciples upon this subject, followed 
out, would answer no other pur- 
pose than to shake the foundations 
of religion and morality. 

The fourth discourse proposes 
to discuss the question—“ Are 
there few that be saved,” &c. &c. 
There is much in this sermon to 
commend; and we are sure our 
readers will peruse, with unmin- 
gled satisfaction, the following 
passage, upon the most important 
of all topics. 


** It is not then by the opposition the 
world offers to an innocent and = | life, 
it is not by the severe self-denial and 
oppressive services which the Gospel ex- 
acts from us, that the path of life is 
rendered so narrow, and that man is so 
reluctant to enter upon it. It is not, I 
say, so much in difficulties which 
lie around him, as in those which spring 
up within him. It is the pride of his 


heart which presents the chief obstacle. 


He cannot bear to be told that his nature 
is a corrupt, a fallen, a sinful nature : 
that the carnal, or, in other words, the 
natural mind, is at enmity with God : 
that if he seeks to be reconciled with 
God, he must seek it alone through the 
merits of a Redeemer. To him, not to 
his own doings, however diligently he 
may labour in the ion of his own 
mind, or in the service of his fellow- 
creatures, to his Saviour he must refer 
the whole merit and the whole efficacy of 
is salvation. That Saviour hath said, 
he came to seek and save them 
lost.’ And every man who 
his disciple, let him be the 
d the most virtuous of men, 
lieve that he himself was one of 
lost creatures whom Christ came 
acknowledge 

he must 


th 
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is emphatically called the door of the 
i m of heaven. No man cometh 
to the Father but by him.’’---pp, 153-.. 
155. 


We exceedingly regret to find 
the learned author attempting to 
array against the Calvinist, towards 
the close of this sermon, several 
classes of scriptures, which enforce 
upon believers the necessity of 
watchfulness, diligence, and exer. 
tion, with all those which proceed 
upon the ground of the free agen. 
cy of man, the connexien of means 
and ends, and the obligations of 
all men to the conscientious exer. 
cise of their active and moral pow. 
ers. He seems not at all aware 
that the Calvinist is-as liberal and 
unfettered in the use and applica. 
tion of such places of scripture as 
others, and that he feels no more 
practical difficulty im the use of 
them, while he holds his predesti- 


narian creed, than any pious and | 


good man does in the daily con- 
duct of the affairs of life, and in 
the use of prayer, while, at the 
same time, he believes in a supreme 
and over-ruling Providence, which 
foresees the events of each day, 
and all his own actions, volitions, 
and thoughts, before they take 


The notes, in several places, con- 
tain some valuable hints, and the 


Appendix, in icular, merits the 
careful attention of Church-of-Eng- 
land-men. It was our intention to 
have offered a few strictures upon 
the attempt matle in the Appendix 
to explain away the predestination 
and election affirmed by the 17th 
Article of the Establishment. But 
we have already trespassed be- 
yond our usual aber, and shall 
sum up, in three or four particu 
lars, the remarks which we had in- 
tended to make, at greater length, 
upon the whole volume. 

First of all, the attempt of Dr. 
Copleston to force the proof of 4 
necessary, or legitimate connexion 
between Calvinism and the pervert 
sion of all the active and moral 
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faculties of our nature, is highly 


’ perverse, glaringly unfair, ut- 
terly forte Reasonings against 
facts are about as ineffectual as 
they are unphilosophical; and 
there is every reason to believe 
Dr. C. would never have set his 
hand to this unhallowed work, but 
for the tempting opportunity of 
wounding the Calvinist through 
the sides of the Antinomian. 
Secondly, The effort of Dr. C. to 
identify ‘Calvinism with Fatalism, 
craftily designed, and, had 
theparallel been perfect, powerfully 
calculated to invalidate the Calvin- 
istic hypothesis, is neither fair in 
point of fact, nor logical in point 
of argument. The Calvinist holds 
but one principle, in common with 
the Fatalist, and that not in essen- 
tially the same form. Dr. C. him- 
self holds that principle—the di- 
vine:perfect fore-knowledge, and 
we should therefore have little dif- 
fidulty in retorting upon himself 
allhisown reasoning. The Fatalist 
views a direct, positive decree of 
God, as the operative and efficient 
caiise of all events, good or evil, 
and from that point proceeds, with 
this mighty spell, to dissolve all 
' obligations, to abrogate all relations 
of cause and effect, means and 
ends. The Calvinist holds no such 
notion of the divine decrees, nor 
does he sanction any such outrage 
on the principles and laws of his 
nature. If Dr. C. did not know 
the practical character of Calvinists, 
he was a very unfit person to write 
upon the controversy ; and if he 
did, he has culpably allowed spe- 
culation to carry him out of the 
region of facts and realities. 
Thirdly, Throughout his. trea- 
tise, which is less: remarkable for 
its Teasonings against the Calvinist 
than for its concessions to him, 
there is a full and unequivocal be- 
lief professed in the divine perfect 
foreknowledge, as extending to 
the most minute, as well as to the 
most; im , events; and! yet 
there is a denial, equally current 
Conc. Mac. No. 51. 
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through the work, that any event 
is in itself, or in the order and 
purposeof God, or in the connexion 
of cause and effect, certain. Dr. C. 
appears to us to be involved in the 
inconsistency of believing an at- 
tribute to belong to God, by which 
he has certain knowledge of events 
which, as far as any power of his is 
concerned, orany necessary connex- 
ion among the events themselves, 
are altogether uncertain—that is to 
say, these events are by him infal- 
libly foreknown, without any basis, 
either within or without himself, 
for such knowledge. The whole 
series of events in this’ world, 
which are represented as all fore- 
seen by the Deity, were just as 
likely never to have been, as the 
reverse: the chain of causes and 
consequences thus becomes, not an 
adamantine chain, but a rope of 
sand; each link has the power of 
dissolving the whole concatena- 
tion ; or rather itis no chain at all; 
for there is no necessary connexion, 
nor any thing resembling links, 
nor does the Deity exert any thing 
like a connecting power among 
causes and effects, so as to make 
their results necessary or certain— 
so that, upon this statement, the 
whole universe is a scheme of chance, 
(if such terms be not self-destruc- 
tive) and not only is it such really 
to us, but to the Deity himself, 
unless he perceives things other- 
wise than they are !! 

Fourthly, Dr.€. professes, in his 
Appendix and elsewhere, a belief 
in predestination and election, as 
expressed in the 17th Article, but 
then, with Drs. Laurence, Win- 
chester, and others, he explains 
this to be “ in Christ :” and this 
is deemed a solvent sufficiently po- 
tent for all the knotty matter of 
the obdurate article. When this 
phrase, “ elected in Christ,” comes 
out of the theological menstruum, it 
appears that it signifies elected, be- 
cause tt was foreseen we should re~ 
pent and believe the “< God's 
purpose being founded on his forc~ 

U 
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” But if'God perceived 
oun feith and grace,.and did not 
la im a tg : 

YS) Ue no 

If God foresaw that I should be- 
lieve and persevere, and so chose 
me, then I am not at all indebted 
to his election for any grace or in- 
. . ee eat _ 
persevere to glory, 
sugh am election can subserve, or 
what consolation it can supply in 
the godly consideration of it, it be- 
hoves our adversaries to determine. 
The question returns upon them 
with redoubled force, which must 
be answered before their notion 
of election can stand with consis~ 
teney even in their own creed. 
Whenee is the grace of faith anc 
repentance? Are notall Gcd’s gifts 
and acts the result of counsel, pre- 
determination, ? ¥et Dr. 
Capleston’snotion of election makes 
it .subsequent to foreknowledge, 
even subgequent to our faith, so 
that this election makes nothing 
certain, nor is, in any way, the cause 
to which we are to trace up our sal- 
vation, or to feel ourselves indebted. 
But we must desist. There are 
many ether defects in the reason- 
ing; and ineonsistencies in the 
statements, of Dr, C., which we 
could: point out weuld our limits 
- permit. . We are persuaded he 
cannot test satisfied with his 
own, explanations. He appears 
to be too sincere in his at- 
taghment to truth—teo candid in 
his confessions—and too evangeli- 
cal. in, his. views of the gospel, to 
remain at the point to which he 
has conducted his readers, If he 
will bat pursue his own principles 
— if, as a consistent Protestant, he 
will but admit that the Scriptures 
were written for and by plain men, 
and not designed to represent me- 
taphysical subtleties, but simple, 
pure, and useful facts; and that 
their obvious. import was. that 
whieh it was «lesigned should be 

- aceepted by Christians, 
we think he will approximate still 


[Maren, 
mere to the Calvinistic opinions, 
and that, ere long, there will be 
scarce a shade of difference be~ 
tween his views and our own. 





The True Age of Reason; or, A 
Fair Challenge to Deists. A Can- 
did Examination of the Claims of 
of Modern Deism ; contains 
a Demonstration of the Tacup. 
Jiciency of unassisted Reason to 
lead Mankind to Virtue, to Hap- 
piness, and to God. By George 
Redford, A.M. 12mo. pp. 44. 
Price 1s. 6d. fine paper; small 
edition, 1s. London. 1821. 

Ir must be confessed, that the 

Spirit of Evil has a deep know. 

ledge of the master-springs of the 

human heart, and that his dex. 
terity in shifting his modes of ap- 

lication, is not less conspicuous 
thai the awful power with which 

he controls and directs the mi- 

serable beings whom his subtlety 

and stren have subdued and 
shackled. Thousands have yielded 
to the temptations of avarice ; tens 
of thousands have fallen the vic- 
tims of appetite; but who shall 
estimate the countless multitudes 
who have perished, betrayed to 
the bitter vassalage of “hell’s re- 
lentless sovereignties,” by the pride 
and perverseness of their hearts. 

Often, teo, does man fall here 

with scarcely the pretext of a 

temptation ; the reptile cravings 

of human vanity will ravenously. 

“« prey on garbage,” where a loftier 

feeling, even in the entire absence 

of spiritual elevation, would spurn 
the coarse refuse with utter loath- 
ing. If the mind of man were 
actuated by a true ambition, where 
could ~ find a and high 
congenial aliment than in the hi 
ings‘and celestial grandeurs 
of that bright course and aim 
which the Gospel opens wide and 
glorious before him? What is 


there more sublime than holiness, 
more. animating and ennobling 
than the favour of God, more pre- 
cious than’ the consciousness,: oF 
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more sure than the eternity of 
hislove? And yet this—the grand 

rospect of evangelical life and li- 
ae no attractions for the 
serviles of creation! They grovel 
in the meanness of their imagina- 
tions, and lift up their heads 
awhile to deride the free and 
blessed heirs of immortality. We 
lament their delusion, not on our 
own accounts, but on their’s ; we 


and moral resources within our 
reach ; we would look to a higher 
energy, in humble prayer and 
hope; but we would not call in 
the aid of any other force than 
that of reason and God's grace: 
we would not insult the Gospel by 
the practical admission that it can- 
net prosper without gyves and 

And what have the abet- 
tors of these arbitrary appeals to 
the secular arm achieved by their 
antisseriptural interference? They 
have shewn its entire inefficiency ; 
they have made martyrs to in- 
fidelity ; they have awakened cu- 
riosity and sympathy, and contri- 
buted far more to the diffusion of 
the poison they would counter- 
work, than a whole legion of 
Paynes, Webbs, Hones, and Car- 
ry could have done without their 


And what, after all, is their 
iple? Neither more nor less 

than this,—that the power of the 
state has a simple right to perse- 
cute in behalf of the religion of the 
state:—-in other words, that the 
Grand Turk has a right to hang, 
or, if that be too much, to incar- 
cerate all the Patriarchs and Bi- 
shops of Greece; that the Shah 
of Persia, might, with perfect jus- 
tice, have shut up Henry Martyn 
3 that 


Empire” does nothing more than 
exercise a holy authority, when he 
infliets the bamboo on the converts 
to Christianity ; and that Pomarre 
would have done well to vindi- 


cate the of the Eatooa, 
and the sanctity of the Tahowra, 
by sacrificing the Missionaries on 
the stones of the Morai! 

The plain question to ee 
of these —— gentlemen is 
this: Did Christianity flourish less 
when racks and gibbets were ar- 
rayed against her, than now, when 
jailors and attorneys plead so for- 

ibly in her behalf? Is God 

ith reverence we speak it—fit to 
be trusted with his: own cause? 
Or is our glorious faith to be le- 
velled with the ferocious creed 
of Omar and Khaled, and to be 
led in abject triumph by the force 
of persecution. Whatever allow- 
ances for difference of opinion we 
may, on lighter points, be disposed 
to admit, here, at least, we can 
make no concession ; we can never 
rank the common law, the statutes 
at large, or the dicta of the Judges, 
among the evidences of Chrise 
tianity. 

We. occupy: firm and lofty 
ground, advantageous equally for 
attack and for defence; let ws, 
then, not weaken our — by 
abandoning it for a lower level 
and a dubious warfare. For our 
own parts, we are too confident in 
our cause, and in our strength, 
not to reject the alliance of infor- 
mations and: indictments. These 
are not our weapons :—we 
secure of victory, with the word 
of the testimony, and the sword 
of the Spirit. 

In this temper, and with learn- 
ing and eloquence, not crude and 
vapid, but substantial and mature, 
has the writer of the present brief, 
but comprehensive tract, diseussed 
the most important of all ques- 
tions. Reasons of delicacy, which 
some of our readers are acquainted 
with, unfortunately withhold us 
from saying all that we should, in 
other circumstances, feel justified 
in affirming of this irable 
essay: we shall therefore adopt 
a different plan from that which 
we had at first intended; and in- 

U2 
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stead of a ing the pro 
witch et aed heated 
tianity, merely quote the heads of 
his ‘sections; and then suffer two 
or three extracts to approve their 
own excellence to the judgments 
of our readers, This plan is a 
— to ourselves; for we 
ve read the tract with more care 
than usual, ‘as a sort‘of text-book 


which enjoyed not the Jewish. We must 
oorbennrate REASON BY. ITSELF 5, we 
trace u course of thi i 
Grea before it ‘met the conffoenct 
the majestic river’ of ‘the water of 
and mark it, moving on, troubled 
slow, through the desert of its own 
broken solitude ; there ,we shall be 
to estimate its salubrity, to measure 
compass, to sound the de of its cur- 
rent, ee pene 
fertility, which it is id to be capable 
spreading over the human wild, , # 
ce Accotppeny ine back, then, to thit 
period: in history of human 


and of philosophy, in which the 


‘zenith of its self-sustained glory ; 


pnt of incl saan ory 5 ig 


the pure reason was cultivated to 
pitch ; when the j it Wis 

matured to its most sensitive 

tion ; when the fancy was indulged in its 

most. lofty and beautiful visions ; 

when the taste was cultivated to a degn 

of refinement, an approximation to 


-has been the highest ambition of modem 


nations, If the estimate can be taken 
with more advan jpiyreece sae 
iod than at another, or in one 

to all others, it must bein 


that nation in which, for centuries, ithad 


been an object of the most assiduous enl- 
tivation, and where. it had attained a 
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and composition, Mr. Redford pro- 
ceeds in his first section to show, 
that for distinct views of the Being 
of a God, we are indebted to the 

ired volume. In this chapter 
he detects, with admirable acute- 
ness, and triumphantly exhibits, 
the following finished specimen of 
an argumentative felo de se. 

“It is not a little remarkable that 
Mr. Hume, that able advocate of modern 
deism, should have clearly admitted the 
entire process of this reasoning, and 
thereby, though unconsciously enough, 


the way for the overthrow of , 
whole system. His words are these : . 


“It:appears to me, that if we consider 
the improvements of human society, from 
tude beginnings to a state of greater per- 
fection, polytheism or idolatry was, and 
necessarily must have been, the first and 
most ancient religion of mankind.’ (This, 


He 


we mount up into 
5 the more do we find mankind 
into. i 
the most the i 
5 ular and established system. The 
ferttesouthy the et, Se ret 
— imous testimony to the same 


B 


Now. without stopping to offer 
strictures on the uousness, 
has thus over the long his- 
tory of: the hs, and the unques- 


t 
; re did not, and could not, 
attain to the discovery of pure theism ; 


4: religious kind, in i “ 
‘Apap pelceop hy of Greece ever indulged, 
em 
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neither Hume nor ‘Lord Herbert, , nor 
any of the earlier Deists, obtained their 
notions of one God from mere reason. 
Civilization, and refinement, ahd philoso- 
phy do not tend to remove: the: delusion 
of polytheism; THEY NEVER DID. RE- 
MOVE IT ; their tendency has been. uni- 
formly the reverse. phical. ad- 
vancement in Greece, and Rome,, and 
Egypt, tended but to uphold and orna- 
ment polytheism ; to multiply, and not 
to diminish, the number of their deities ; 
to coking yaw not to Lyset: their 
images. influence of superstitious 
fears was but augmented by the lights of 
philosophy and the cultivation of..the 
arts ; while the highest speculations. of 


themselves. at last in the con- 
ception of an altar to THE, UNKNOWN 
Gop—an which, in reference to 


pees 
lescribed as 

effort of its strength—the frightful. i 
givings of its guilty fear, and the stand- 
ing memorial of its imbecility... Here, 
then, you may trace the claims of reason 
in its master, efforts--in its maturest 
energies, Here you see it endeavouring 


. to erect itself by its own yigour--or_ra- 


ther, I, might say, still.creeping along 

the lower region of this leah, like 

some weak and sickly.shrub, casting 

forth its shoots, and its tendrils 

i me some sus- 
it might pro- 

raise. ii towards, the sky, 


earthly level, where it clings more. tena- 
i than ever to the humblest and 
vilest, brambles. FE SATO, CORO 

Hume has subverted all 


On ‘the worship of” a Stpreme 
Being —on the Morals of Unaseisted 
Reason—on the Moral Government 


of the World—on the Divine Placa- 
i 


ility—on the Immortality of” the 
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Riteraria Bedibiba > or, The Book Wiorne. 


Medici, (the Religion 
P hyicion,) with Asenidiiohi, 
also Observations 


by Sir Kenelm: 


lanuscript of the Author. 
By John Jeffery, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Norwich. 1716. 
Awone the eminent individuals, 
who su and extended the li- 
of our nation in the 
seventeenth century, thenameof Sir 
Thomas Browneholdsaconspicuous 
ce. Distinguished by the most 
and varied learning, and 


and transparent, but full of Latin 
and Greek words, classical allu- 
sions and singular combinations, 
which sometimes produce obscurity, 
and impart an appearance of rou 
ness, and want of grace. In thi 
age, an author who should take 
Browne for his model, would not 


ari foe © Soe 
and would pa be 

that he had corrupted the sim- 
plicity, and added nothing to the 
beauty, uf our Ev? FP Tish, by so 
large a license phraseology. 
Johnson, who was manifestly an | 
ardent admirer of Browne’s genius, 
his versatility, and his originality, 
has evidently contracted one of 
worst vices of his style. Yet-we 


raised must be allowed to say, that not- 


ty, and to a degree of opu- 
ce, ‘which is not always the 
reward of literary merit. The two 
works ofthis extraordinary indi- 
l, ‘which we have placed at 
thée’héad of this article, had he left 
no other memorials of his 


those rare spirits, which the Ommni- 
potent Creator occasionally sends 
onearth, as well to illustrate his 
own mysterious power, in the en- 
dowments of the human soul 


it displays, ays, inits subjects, 
and in its sentiments. In its style, 
it is eminently expressive and 
energetic, full of bol and success- 
fil combinations of phrase, It is 
always powerful and. often elo- 
quent ; generally speaking, simple 


withstanding the occasional harsh- 
ness of his diction, the 
and involution into which his re- 


the dress suits his in 
tures ; like the whimisical, 
inele, robe of some Indian 
warrior, it befits the robust frame 
and enterprisin “s countenance of 
the wearer. Every limb appears 
to advantage, and every gesture, 
though not precisely to modern. 
taste, is and digni 
The subjects ‘on which Sir T- 
Browne p aa to descant, are all 
interesting and important, and the 
mode in which he uniformly treats 
them, is at the greatest possible 
distance from common place. Of 
the vast and varied learning dis- 
ve in this work, Pang ew 
singular subjects it brings for- 
ward, and the original style of 
thought and sentiment pervading 
the whole, our readers will ‘be 
better able to judge, by one or two 
extracts, than by any lengthened 
comments in which, we might be 
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generally as a Christian, and a 
and a Church-of-Eng- 
land man, he comes more particu- 
larly to state his views and prin- 
ciples in reference * almost every 
ject of moral or religious specu- 
lation, And this he — not so 
much in the way of disclosing, or 
enforcing by argument, his own 
opinions. upon the question itself, 
as in the way of general and run- 
nigh Mcmees upon the spirit of 
the eontroversy, the uncharitable- 
néss of disputants, and the diffi- 
culty or hopelessness of deciding 
many disputes, which divide man- 
kind, He lias taken frequent 
occasion fo show the necessity 
which arises from the diversity of 
human opinion, for the exercise o: 
mutual candour and charity. We 
do not accord in many of his sen- 
timents, but we are always amused 
with his facetiousness, and de- 
lighted with his ingenuity and 
amiableness. Describing himself, 
—he says, 


“ It is the method of charity to suffer 
without re-action: those usual satyrs 
and invectives of the pulpit may. per- 
chance produce a good effect on the vul- 
gar, Yoaek: ears are they in to rhetorick 
than logick do in ho Wise con- 
firm’ the te fad of wiser believers, who 
know that a good cause needs not to be 
pardon’d by passion, but can sustain itself 
upon a temperate disputé 

*¢ T could never divide myself from any 
man the difference of an opinion, or 
be angry with his judgment for not : 
ing: with. me in that, from which within a 
few days I should dissent myself. I have 
no genius to disputes in religion, and 
have often thought it wisdom to decline 


Every 
champion for truth nor ft to take up the 
mnaiies in the cause of verity: Many 
from the ignorance of these maximes, and 
an inconsiderate zeal unto truth, have too 


charged the of error, and 
remain as trophies unto the enemies of 


- in an implicite, 


[CMarcs, 


truth : A man may be in as just posses. 
sion of truth as of a city, and yet ile 
forced to surrender; ’tis therefore far 


there rise any doubts in my way, Id 
forget them, or at least defer them, till 
my better setled judgement, and more 
Stee eee Hentneaine them, for 

I perceive every mans own reason: is his 
best Oedipus, and will upon. a_ reasonable 
truce, find a way to loose those bonds 
wherewith the subtleties of error have 


xical than my self; but in divinity 
love to keep the-road ; and though not 


low the great wheel of the church, by 
which I move, not reserving any proper 
poles or motion = the epicycle of my 
own brain; means I have no 
for heresie, sc » ORerrors, of whi 
at present I I shall not injure truth 
, whe I have no taigt or tincture . I must 
m Ane greener studies have been 
th two. two or three, not any be- 
ae in the latter centuries, but old and 
obsolete, such as could never have been 
revived, but by such extravagant and 
irregular heads as mine.”---pp. 9--12. 


It were well, if all. who, in our 
own day, are ambitious of the 
name of philosophers, and of men 
of genius, would imitate Sir T. 
Browne in the regulation of their 
minds, and in the solution of their 


sceptical doubts. Speaking of 
be perversion of the docs 

of second causes to Atheism, one 
says, 


** T have, therefore, always endeavoured 
to compose those dissen- 
tions between affection, faith, and reason, 
For there is in our soul a kind of trium- 
virate, or triple government of three 
competitors, which distract the peace of 
this our commonwealth, not less than did 
that other the state of Rome. As reason 
isa rebel unto faith, so passion unto 
reason: As the propositions of faith seem 
absurd unto reason, so the theorems of 
reason unto passion, and both unto rea 
Son; yet a moderate and peaceable dis 
cretion may so state and order the matter, 
that they may be all kings, and yet make 
but one ee a every one: exercising 
his soveraignty and prerogative in a due 
time and place, according to the restraint 
and limit of circumstance. There is, 
in philosophy, so in divinity, sturdy 
doubts, and boisterous objections, where- 
with the unhappiness of our knowledge 
too nearly acquainteth us, More of thes 





an humble faith, fol- 
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‘no. man hath known than myself, which 
I confess I conquered, not in a martial 
posture, but on my knees. For our en- 
deavours are not only to combat with 
doubts, but always to dispute with the 
devil: the villany of that spirit takes a 
hint of infidelity from our studies, and by 
demonstrating a naturality in one way, 
makes us mistrust a miracle in another.” 
---pp. 44, 45. 


We could, with pleasure, mul- 
tiply extracts, but our limits en- 
force brevity, and we can make 
room only for the following truly 


_ beautiful and animating passage. 


The author had been just declar- 
ing his belief in the separate state 
of souls, and in the existence of 

irits, and had mentioned the 
vietory of the devil over Adam 
and his race, manifested in the 


spoils of death. 


./@Phis is that dismal conquest we all 
ore, that makes us so often cry. (O) 
m quid fecisti? I thank God I have 
not those strait ligaments, or narrow ob- 
ligations to the world, ‘as to dote on life, 
or be convulst and tremble at the name 
of death; Not that I am insensible of 
the dread and horrour thereof, or by 
raking into the howels of the deceased, 
continual sight of anatomies, skeletons, 
oricadaverous reliques, like vespilloes, 
or graye-makers, I am become stupid, or 
have forgot the apprehension of morta- 
lity; but that marshalling all the hor- 
rours, and contemplating the extremities 
thereof, I find not any thing therein ‘able 
to daunt the courage of a man, much less 
a well-resolved Christian. And therefore 
am not angry at the errour of our first 
parents, or unwilling to bear a part of 
this common fate, and like the best of 
them to dye, that is, to cease to breathe, 
to take a farewel of the elements, to be a 
of nothing for a moment, to be 
in one instant of a spirit. When I 
take a full view and circle’ of my self, 
without this reasonable moderator, and 
equal piece of justice, death, I do con- 
ceive my self the miserablest person ex- 
tant; were there not another life that 
T hope for, all the vanities of this world 
not intreat a moments: breath 
from me; could the deyil work my be- 
lief to imagine I could never dye, I would 
hot outlive that very thought ; I have so 
a conceit of this common way of 
, this’ retaining to: the sun and 
elements, I cannot: think this is to be a 
rae or to live according to the dignity 
"humanity : in expectation of a better, 
an with patience embrace this life, yet 
in my best meditations do often defie 
Conc. Maa. No, 51. 
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death ; I honour any man that contemms 
it, nor can I highly love any that is afraid 
of it: this makes me naturally love a 
souldier, and honour those tattered and 
contemptible regiments, that will dye at 
the command of asergeant. For a pagan 
there may be some motives to be in love 
with life; but for a. Christian to be 
amazed at death, I see not how. he can 
escape this dilemma, that he is too sensi- 
ble of this life, or hopeless of the life to 
come,’’---pp. 87--89, 

The small posthumous work, 
which is entitled Christian Morals, 
consists of a great number of apo- 
thegms divided into sections, with- 
out specific titles, but having a 
precise subject. They are not al- 
together unlike Lord Bacon’s Es- 
says. They are distinguished by 
much of the eloquence, point, and’ 
force, of Lord Bacon, but are com- 
posed rather more in the form and 
style of proverbs. The whole 
work is full of wisdom, of chris- 
tian principles, and of discrimina- 
tion, and well deserves the atten- 
tion of the curious and inquisitive. 
It will well repay a careful, or 
even a frequent perusal.. We take 
the following specimen quite at 
random, and by no means as the 
finest passage of the book. 

“¢ Carry no careless eye upon the unex- 
pected scenes of things; but ponder the 
acts of Providence in the publick ends of 
great and notable men, set out unto the 
view of all for no Common memoran- 
dums. The tragical exits and unexpect- 
ed periods of some eminent persons, can- 
not but amuse considerate observators ; 
wherein, notwithstanding, most men 
seem to see by extramission, without 
reception or self-reflexion, and conceive 
themselves unconcerned by the fallacy of 
their own exemption: whereas, the 
mercy of God hath singled out but few 
to be the signals of his justice, leaving 
the generality of mankind to the paeda- 
gogy of example. But the inadvertency 
of our-natures not well apprehending this 
favourable method and merciful decima- 
tion, and that he sheweth in some what 
others also deserve ; entertain no 
sense of his hand beyond the stroke of 
themselves. Whereupon the whole be- 
comes necessarily punished, and the cone 
tracted hand of God extended unto uni- 
versa] ‘judgments : from whence, never- 
theless, the stupidity of our tempers re- 
ceives but faint impressions, and in the 
most tragical state of times holds ‘but 
starts of good motions. So that to con- 

xX 
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tinue us in goodness there must be itera- 
ted returns of misery, and a circulation 


in afflictions is . And since we 


cannot be wise by warnings ; since plagucs 
are insignificant, except we be personally 


provoked arm of the Almighty must fall 
upon ourselves. The capital sufferings 
Of others are rather our monitions than 
acquitments. ‘There is but one who died 
salvifically for us, and able to say unto 
death, hitherto shalt thou go and no far- 
ther; only one enlivening death, which 
makes gardens of graves, and that which 
was sowed in corruption to arise and 
flourish in glory: when death itself shall 
die, and living shall have vo period ; 
when the damned shall mourn at the fu- 
neral of death ; when life not death shall 
be the wages of sin; when the second 
death shall prove a miserable life, and 
—_— shall be courted.”---pp. 73 
We have been compelled by 
our limits, on the present occasion, 
greatly to abridge the remarks we 
intended to offer on Sir Thos. 
Browne’s genius and writings, but 
as some of his most distinguished 
works have been unavoidably pas- 
sed over, we design, at some fu- 
ture period, to extend our obser- 
vations on this interesting, but 
neglected author. 


Melius Inquirendum ; or, A Sober 
Inquiry into the Reasonings of 
the Serious Inquiry. 3d Edition. 
London. 8vo. 1681. 

Tue charms of genius, and the 

a Ayes of wit, have so seldom 

, displayed in the defenee of 
truth, that many have hastily sup- 
posed there existed some secret 
and irreconcileable antipathy be- 
tween them; but those who have 
pri with more mature and 
mascu judgments, have dis- 
covered that truth appears most 
generally without these ornaments, 
not because they are beyond her 
reach, but because she needs not 
their embellishments: Nuda, sed 
magna est verilas, et prevalebit. 

While the wrinkles and distor- 
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[Maacn, 
tions of falsehood may require the 
masks and trappings of external 
pomp, to render her comely to the 
eye of the unthinking vulgar, 
truth, who is ever young, shines 
in unborrowed beauty, and de. 
mands but a clear and unbiassed 
scrutiny from her generous and 
intrepid admirers. This remark 
will find ample illustration in the 
memory of those of our readers 
who are acquainted with the non- 
conformist controversy. We might 
concede to our episcopalian adver- 
saries, in this controversy, the me- 
rit of that mode of disputation, 
which palms “ a well-measured 
sentence, or laboured period, for 
a syllogism, where two gingling 
words stand for the propositions, 
and a decent comely cadence for 
the conclusion ;” in this warfare 
we are not willing to contend for 
the victory ; let so ignominious 4 
rize belong to those who have 
ittle else to boast: we claim a 
nobler, a more illustrious triumph; 
a renown which will ever attach 
to the champions of truth, though 
they sacrifice all things but truth, 


liberty, and honour, in a cause $0 | 


great and ennobling. 

Though we are compelled to 
confess that there have been many 
instances, in which, according to 
the words of a celebrated historian, 
our enemies have acquired as much 
honour in their defeat, as we have 
in the victory; when the ability 
displayed in covering the retreat 
may ive almost snatched the 
laurel from the victor’s brow, yet 
there are not a few, on the 
hand, where the conqueror’s cat 
has been decked and embellished 
by all the 

Of this number, the controversy 
which was decided by the rare 
and choice volume on whose me 
rits we are now entering, was & 
splendid instance. The victory 
was glorious and decisive ; but 
the matchless vigour that achieved 
the triumph, borrowed increasing 
lustre from the exquisite adroit 
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ness, and inimitable grace, with 
which the victor’s strokes were 
aimed. Perhaps we should not 
trespass the bounds of veracity, if 
we were to assert, that the Melius 
Inguirendum has no equal in our 
language, for the rare union of 
the most powerful and acute argu- 
mentation, and the.most refined and 
brilliant wit, except in another 
work by the same author—The 
Anti-Sozzo. The author of both 
these delightful works was Mr. 
Vincent Alsop, a Nonconformist 
divine, and one of those honour- 
able men who left the ranks of 
the Establishment, on the memo- 
rable Bartholomew's day. We 
must not trust ourselves within 
the magic circle that the mention 
of that day ever presents to our 
mind ; it would call up too many of 
those ‘puritanical principles which 
lie deep within, and impart too 
much of the enthusiastic feeli 
to what oughi to be the coul an 


’ dispassionate opinions of the critic. 


We therefore refrain. 

The controversy which we have 
alluded to was altogether a singular 
one; it was decided by one blow, 
but that was from a master-arm 
Unlike most polemical discussions, 
which, however ill adapted to im- 
part other salutary lessons, are cer- 
tainly, by the length and pertinacity 
of the contest, well calculated to 
call into exercise the most praise- 
worthy patience. There was not, 
in this instance, even an attempt 
made to parry the well-directed 
thrust: the puny challenger, hev- 
ing discharged from his nerveless 

the telum imbelle sine icti, 
under the first onset of the 
impetuous Presbyterian, and fled, 
for ever, dishonoured from the 
field. This doughty hero of Epis- 
copacy, whose fate it was to 
encounter Mr. Alsop, was a certain 
Mietatnays bos wre boliers tar, 
but we believe, 
ee he subsequently published 
several small a he never again 
adventured to attack Nonconfor- 
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mity. Un man! well had 
it been for thy literary reputation, 
never to have adventured beyond 
a peaceful rationale of the service- 
book, or a harmless eulogy on the 
comfortableness of lawn sleeves, 
and the advantages of tythes ; 
thou mightest then have dreamed 
away thy days in that ofium cum 
dignitale, which is so suitable to 
the talents as well as to the taste 
of thy brethren, and never a Non- 
conformist rod would have dis- 
ciplined thee into humanity, and 
a feeling of thine insignificance ! 
Mr. Alsop is not merely known 
to the world as the author of the 
present work : his Anti-Sozzo, writ-. 
ten in answer to Sherlock, has been 
considered by Harvey, To plady, 
and other excellent judges, as as the 
best polemical piece in our lan- 
guage. Even that implacable ene- 
my to Dissenters, Dr. South, him- 
self an acknowledged wit, allows 


that Alsop tlforoughly defeated his 
antagonist. The Mischief of Im- 


itions, in answer to Stilling- 
feet's Mischief of Si ation, ‘o 
another production of his fertile 
mind, and carries on its front = 
same ‘features, though 
distinguished by eq aye hon 

and proportion, nor a, ava gs with 
such characteristic force and ex- 
pression, as either of the two other 
pieces. In the Melius Inquirendum, 
Mr. Alsop has followed his eppo- 
nent through all the dubious and 
winding paths that the nature of the 
opinions he had to contend agai 
lead him to trace: in each of them 
he has detected the weakness of 
the defence that such covert fast- 
nesses offered to him; and, after 
driving him from these dark am- 
bushes of a weak cause, he forces 
him to the open field of Scripture. 
In this sphere, where Nonconfor- 
mity is in her own dominion, our 
readers will feel assured of her 
safety, and will have no other 
unpleasant feelings than what arise 
from compassion towards an an- 
tagonist, who ‘has adventured’ to 
2 
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the combat, without either the monies (when well scraped and wiped) 
nerve or the skill of the warrior. Were left for deteney and comeliness in 
We shall now hasten to impart po yey aes = worship might 
‘to our readers a few specimens Of be more decent 2? For if two or three inno- 
Mr. Alsop’s manner: a few they - Lp a will - a aeceney, ts 
must be, for were we to give all °% ‘ree hundred would ‘have burnish’ 

: : 3 to such a lustre, as must have either 
his beauties, we should copy the yavish’d or blinded the eyes of all be- 
book. Our readers will see the holders? 5, Who shall infallibly as- 
necessity we are under of com- ae | bad just how Sew ae be no nie 

ressin H and+ the imposing of them no sin? and 
psig a uel at pl OF Samet me fof 
> oy ; some, and so the imposition of them to 
inquirer’s argument for the mo- become sinful? or just how many to an 
deration of the church in the mat- soo Mn a the worship ae and 
ter of ceremonies, in which Dr. Sdding of “onc “more: render ‘all’ de 
Godtnan aw ae, though a lt arr i 
they found some ceremonies then have determined the question? Espe- 
used that were superstitious and cially seeing that of all pretenders, she 

is the most considerable thing in this 
burdensome, yet concluded not 

all d 2 th P ¢ God case, when the Church must carry .her 
ecency In the service Of \ hand even, and cut. by a thred, between 
was popish,” Mr. Alsop answers— decency and rei gb = eg and 
: : P no burden? 6. If the Church has’ 
“It had been a conclusion wild fo power to impose ¢ lead (though 2 lait 

Srensie, to infer that all decency was hat wah - 
popish, because some ceremonies were Jychaa she a power to communicalt 
pl titious nay, th they all were strength, though it be. but; little whe 
aed had a ridi " discarded: *° bear that little? Especially seeing the 
but this had ‘bee - * o ont rien << burden here must not lie on the back, but 
& the heart; not on’ the shoulders, but 


cometasion, that because all PoPise cere the conscience: she that pleads. an authg 
the worship Sted t t. deeeat rity to tastionts, can she produce a power 
ps : - migh to bless what she institutes to any spiritual 
without them :, God’s service was decent end ? This encouragement we have from 


before they were born, and would be so F mg Alors. 
again, if they were all in their graves, as Christ, whose pregeins Wert tage 
well ns dead and rotten. And if those de- *#t he will give grace to bear what lp 
cent ceremonies had. a decent burial, it ipOvet, ane Rely make fis yoke ett 
were an honour as grvat as.those of a 7% "4 °MTGen NBhl. ---PP. Ya, ov 
nobler extract, I mean diyine ceremonies, : : o- 

had bestowed on them ; Iwould seriously 44 The em sare —es 
enquire of our serious enquirer: 1. If the general p ose 

some ceremonies were abolished, becausé have adventured on the attack 
the were suprised eer den, against Non-conformity, “havi 
with the same sawce, that were equally, P envi uly con a he 
or more superstitious, and therefore more character Lugustin, an me 
dangerous. I think its demonstrable, that ing charged him with not agree 
all the superstition that ever stuck to ing with himself, our author rés 
holy water, eream, salt, apittie, oyl, was joins— i 
innocency to that horrid abuse of the sign 

of the cross. But 2. if the superstitions “« A pitiful sorry self-inconsistent 
of the remaining ceremonies were ca- scribler he was it seems, that could not 
pable of separation from. them, why make his: matters hang together: one 
might ‘not, a little oyl and elbow- . that caper’d backwards and forwards; 
haye been bestowed on the rest, and their that it was the easiest thing in the w 
lives saved ? It seems most of the cere- to trip up his heels; such a novice was 
monies were knock’d oth’ head, because this Austin: all which F could eee 
they would not go to the charge of rear- lieve, when it. shall be. proyed, that 

i . 3. lf many ceremonies were wrote the first and second part of the seriqus 
a n, whether were not half of that Enquiry, Really, that man must have 
many, half'as great a » and so amassed a vast stock ‘of confidence, 
raté? And Saga erin erga ee that shall hope with one puff of or 
commission to impose any, unnecessary ous breath to blow away that 
burden upon the necks of ‘the disciples? heap of repute, that, that fathers nat 
4. If some of the old superstitious cere- has gathered in so many centuries . 
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he must have an over-weening conceit of 
his own rhetorick, that can presume to 
perswade this learned age, that he was so 
insignificant a ceremony, so great a 
trifler. The Papists with incredible zeal 
have struggled for him ; the Protestants 
have tooth and nail wrestled to draw him 
into their tents ; all parties have ambi- 
tiously courted his suffrage ; at last comes 


* one Hugh Groot, and our Enquirer, and 


they cashier him as an inconsiderable 
fellow, not worth the whistling.’’--- 
ppi4s, 49. 


_ In answer to the argument ad- 
duced by the learned Doctor, 
“that there are oftentimes reasons 
fo make one form necessary in one 
place or people, and not in another, 
when its possible they may be both 
indifferent,” Mr. A. says— 


They observed without his informa- 
tion; that the circumstances of ‘time and 
place in general, indifferent; but 
they observed not, that new invented 
Tites were necessary in any time or place, 
to represent the grace and duty of the 
Gospel; they knew well, that all Christs 
ordinances were decently to be adminj- 
stred: andthey knew as well that there 
was no need to institute new*rites and 
ceremonies to create.a decency, to con- 
ciliate a respect or reverence to any of 
Christs ordinances ; if we must have new 
rites, to render Christs ceremonies decent 
andtomiely, then we must have new rites 
aboinvented to render those humane cere- 
monies decent and comely ; and so infinitely 
forwards ; others to make those latter de- 
cent anid comely : because we cannot ima- 
gine the wisest man on earth able to 
contrive a more perfect ceremony. than 
Christ has done: and thus we must have 
@ lace to. make the garment decent, and 
then an edging to make the Jace decent ; 
and then we shall take religion u suit, as 
fantastick as. that: prince’s, who fitted it 
with.loop holes, like Argus his eyes, and 
Gen, hung @ needle at every loophole to 
e all decent. “ 


.“T have heard of a taylor’ (from 
France’ no’ doubt) that was sent for to 
take. mensure of, and make a corderobe 
for the moon ; she was then yery slender, 
#8 being in conjunction with the sun; 
and when’ at the fortnights end he brought 
her home her gown, she was grown so 
corpulent, that it would not meet by a 
third part of her circumference ; the poor 
man was sadly ashamed, blamed his spec- 
tacles, ‘and with more circumspection 
takes mieasure of her ladlyship, and when 
wn sO 


he came to try her stays, she was 
slender, that she looked like a shrimp in 
# lobsters symar : now the moon is the 
Church, which according to the mea- 
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sures which our modish fashion-mongers 
take of her, must at every change and full, 
appear in new. accoutrements: and as 
nations’ have’ differing attires-each from 
other, and the winters freete differs front 
the summers stuffe; so the samé Church must 
have a mourning worship and a wedding 
worship, accommodated to her outward 
accessions or declénsions in wealth and 
riches. : 

“¢ The external condition of the ‘Church 
does vary, but her God is the same ; her 
joy may be turned into sorrow, her sorrow 
into joy; she has her fasting, as wellvas 
her feusting dayes; solemn humiliations, so~ 
lemn thaénksgivings ; but her worship con- 
tinues still the same: though the worship- 
pers may alter their garb, yet the worship 
which réspects the immutable God is im- 
mutable like himself: if new things pleased 
God, it were out duty to study new things. 


“If he shall declare for summer ceremonies | 


and winter ceremonies, we must provide 
accordingly ; but if with him there be no 
variableness nor shadow of turning, that 
worship and. service which we offer to 
him, ought to observe the same fixedness 
and stability.”---pp. 101,102. 


We are compelled to restrict our 
further extracts. from this .admi- 
rable work to the following retort 
to Dr: Goodman’s arguments. ‘The 
passage in’ italics is’ quoted. from 
the Serious Inquiry, and Mr, Al. 
sop’s answer follows immediately; 


** As the Children of Israel, even when 
they had bread from heaven, angels a 
longed for the onyons and garlick of t, 
remembering hew sweet they were to them, 
under their bitter bondage ; s0 these’ men 
retained as long as.they lived a lingring after 
those entertainments which they fount then 
very pleasant, when the other, was denied 
them.---The foundation of this ingenious 
illustration lies in these two’ things. 
First, That the rites and ceremonies of 
England were manna, bread from heaven, 
angels food: and secondly; That the wor- 
ship. of the reformed churches: without 
these ceremonies were onyoris and garlick ; 
he must have an ostrich stomach’ that 
could concoct ‘them, unless they were 
first macerated, ,and disselved, in a‘men- 
struum of ceremonies. Now the parallel 
is so self-evident, that we shall only need 
to. gather, what drops of it self, and not 
to shake the tree; for 1. As the manna 
was of Gods own appointment, so we 
must not question but the ceremonies 
also.were. 2. The manha was onc 4 foods 
and as whenever angels will cloath’ them- 
selves with a garment, they cannot assume 
one, of more congruity than light; 80 
whenever they shall please ‘to conde- 
scend to a treat from men, they cannot be 
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served up with a more agreeable dish than 
pve a And then 3, As the manna 


the manna ceased.---pp. 103, 104. 
It is needless for us to inform 


Literaria Rediviva :— Melius Inquirendum. 


[CManen, 
imp their pin-feather’d inventions with 
plumes borrowed from Time’s wings, do 
not teach. them to fly, but flutter: An, 
tiquity is like Romulus his 

where all pursued corruptions take sanc- 
tuary; ‘tis the grand burrough and safe 
retreat of superstition, when ferretted out 
of her lurking holes of counterfeit rea- 
son. He can say very little for his opi- 
nion, that cannot plead an iquity, custom, 
and such like mormo’s : thus the aquarian 
héreticks pleaded custom to use water 
mingled with wine in the Eucharist, 
whose folly Cyprian thus censures, Victi 
ratione, apponunt consuetudinem, quasi con- 
suetudo major esset veritate: Being beaten 
at the weapon of reason, they fetch out 
the old rusty sword of custom ; as if such 
a Bilbao sword durst try its edge against 
the tryed scimiter of truth.---Error is 
error still, and will be so, of Plebciaa 
breed and ignoble parentage, though it 
hath purchased a coat of arms, scrapes 
ee with some ancient families, 


would make it out, that it camein © 


with the Conquerour.’’---pp. 244, 


There were three editions of 
this ingenious work published with- 
in a very short space ; but that of 
1681 is by far the best, both as 


it regards the beauty of the type, 
and the quantity of matter. All 
the editions are, however, now 


become rare. In these days, 


when so many of the elaborate © 


pee of our elder Non-con- 
ormists are constantly appear. 
ing in reprint, we are surprized 
that neither a respect to litera 
ture, nor the of gain, 
has excited our adventurers in 
new editions, to send out a mo 
dern collection of Mr. Alsop’s 
works. Surely his <Anti-Sozzo, 
Melius Inquirendum, and Mischief 
of Ii itzons, would be most ac 
ceptable additions to the library 
of every Dissenter, and to that of 
any one who has the least relish 
for the charmsof polished and grace- 
ful wit, or regard to the unanswer- 
able principles of Non-conformity ; 
abook which, while it would 

the passion of the mere biblio 
maniac, would enrich the libraries 
of the studious, and afford the 
most refined mental gratification 
to the intellectual connoisseur. 
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apahETICAL "AND CRITICAL NOTICES OF 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


batt ete ttt tel 


Sees ef 3 Joie. 7. from the 
Objections of M. Griesbach: in 
inven, @ New View of the 

vidence, with Greek Au- 

thorities for the Authenticity of the 
Verse, not hitherto adduced in its 
defence. By the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s. London: Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. 
Few subjects within the range of 
biblical criticism have occupied so 
much attention, or engaged so much 
talent, as that to which the present 
tract relates. The prevailing ten- 
dency, for some time past, has been, 
even among the friends of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, to admit the 
spuriousness of this long dispated 
 eorgy The authority of Greis- 
of Porson, and of Marsh, has 

been’ esteemed quite sufficient to 
silence every advocate in its favour, 
and to establish the opinion of 
scholars against it. In short, it has 
almost become a fashion to laugh 
down every man that should be so 
le as to doubtits spuriousness. 
Some later scholars have, however, 
again resumed the controversy. 
them are Mr. Nolan, Dr. 

Hales, and now the Bishop of St. 
David’s. These gentlemen, and 
particularly the latter, adhere to 
the opinion of Bengelius and Mill, 
both of whom may be considered 
° v pn oer the belief 
authenticity of the passage, 
sufficient to rescue any man that 
admits it from the scorn of its im- 
pugners. There must besomething 
more than probability or conjecture 
in favour of that reading, which has 
been defended by such scholars as 
Bull, Pearson, Stillingfleet, Grabe, 
Bengelius, Ernesti,and Horse- 


The Bishop of St. David’s has 
certainly produced an interesting 
pamphlet on the subject. He has 
shown, we think, considerable rea- 
son for before the verse be 
wholly abandoned. We confess, 
we have never felt that entire readi- 
ness to expunge it from our Bibles, 

many great and eminent in- 
among us have expressed. 

It is not our intention, however, to 
attempt to decide, where so many 


and so great doctors disagree. We 
shall content ourselves with giving 
our readers a brief analysis of the 
present publication. The Bishop 
divides his view of the argument 
into two parts,—the internal and 
the ext The pamphlet consists 
of six sections : 

** 1. Greisbach’s judgment, on | John 
v. 7, shown tobe precipitate, partial, con- 
trary to his own rules of criticism, and 
untenable. 2. Bengelius’s cute gy en of 
the authenticity pried the 7th verse, not 
founded on one » but 
3. Reasons accounti page the loss of 
verse in ancient MSS., not incumbent - 
on the defenders of the verse to account 
for its loss. 4. Absence of the verse 
from MSS. now extant, no proof of its 
spuriousness, if it can be shown, that the 
verse was ever read in the most ancient 
Greek MSS. Cyprian’s i —the 
allegorical interpretation of the 8th versé 
— to Cyprian—a fiction of Facun- 

Cyprian’s quotation of the verse 
ond Scripture, asserted by a 
Facundus’s fiction maintained, 


not the sole evidence of its authenticity--- 
the external evidence, a secondary consi- 
deration. Grounds of the internal evi- 
dence---Neapolitan reading of the 6th 
verse. 6. External evidence, three 

riods. First period, a. D. 101--300. No 
external evidence against the verse dur- 


ternal evidence of the first period. 
cond period, A.D. 301--900. Only four 
Greek MSS. extant of this period. Proof 
from the prologue to the epistles, that 
the 7th verse was absent from most of the 
Latin copies, of the 6th or 7th . 
ant eunents Se Dam. eee 
prologue. Probability, verse 
Soin telece, 9 
from i ius’s mony, to 
prea dhe -iry gt Phen with 
Gospel. Testimony of the African 
Church.. The African Church the 
pository of the most ancient 


his 

de- 

Latin octet 

sion---possessed also of the Greek origi- 
nal---Augustine’s mystical i 
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of the 8th verse, not adopted by Marcus 
Celedensis, Vigilius Tapsensis, Cassi- 
odorus, or Fulgentius. Fulgentius’s tes- 
timony to Cyprian’s (quotation) ‘from 
Scripture.. Greisbach’s testimony to 
Fulgentius’s. Fulgentius quotes directly 
from St. John. The 8th verse not alle- 
gorically explained by Eucherius. Au- 
gustin, the first of the African fathers 
who in ted the verse mystically. 
Followed by none but Facundus. Why 
Augustin had recourse to allegory in ex- 
plaining the 6th verse. ‘The 7th verse 
known to Augustin. Third period, 
A. D. 901---1522. Evidence against the 
7th verse derived chiefly from this period. 
Evidence of this period superseded by the 
evidences of the two former periods. A 
Greek MSS. containing the 7th verse, 
extant in this period, more ancient than 
Michaelis, Greisbach, and Mr. Porson 
supposed. Indirect evidences from the 
first and second period. Conclusion of 
the whole inquiry.” 


Five interesting appendices close 
the volume. 

We certainly think, upona candid 
examination of the Bishop’s_per- 
formance, that he has thrown con- 
siderable light upon some parts of 
this important:and perplexing con- 
troversy, and that if his work is not 
altogether conclusive, as to the re- 
moval of objections, it yet has un- 
deniably invalidated much that has 
heen urged against the passage, and 
has exposed the inconsistency of 
Greisbach and others, upon their 
own principles. The work is de- 
serving of the careful attention of 
scholars,, and offers ample reasons 
why the passage should not yet be 
abandoned by the friends of sound 
doctrine. 


BS oh etd 


A Sermon, preached in Ebenezer 
1; Birmingham, September the 
80th, 1821; on: the lamented Death 
of John Dickinson, Gent. By T. 
East. — 
Mk, Dickinson was a pious trades- 
man, of. Birmingham, who, in 1792, 
joined:the church worshipping at 
Carr's’ Lane Meeting, then under 
the pastoral charge of the late Rev. 
Dr: Williams. There he remained 
without exciting much attention, 
until’ the old meeting was taken 
down, and a new oné erected, when 
he stepped forward as a, strenuous 
supporter of the measure. An oc- 
currence having taken place, which 
divided, the. congregation, then 
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under the late Mr. Brewer, this 
worthy gentleman followed. him 

Livery Street, became his able 

vocate, and remained his steady 
friend. Mr. Dickinson acquired 
considerable wealth and influence 
in Birmingham, and distributed, 
witha liberal hand, no small portion 
of his income in acts of charity, 
“ When in business, he regularly 
devoted a tenth of his income ‘to 
the cause of the Redeemer; and 
when he retired, he lived in the 
most economical manner, that ‘he 
might have the luxury of doing 
good He subscribed. to every 
local institution of the town, which 
tended'to ameliorate the distresses 
of the people; but his. benevolence 
was most profuse when co-operas 
ting with others in advancing the 
spiritual and. eternal felicity of 
men.” In improving the. deathof 
this exemplary Christian, his pastor, 
the Rev. Mr. East, from Psalm xii, 
shews that we ought to be deeply 
affected by the loss of eminently 
good men, especially as they are 
so few in number, and the loss sus 
tained so great; and that we ought 
to pray that the Lord would raise 
up others. to supply their place 
since he is able to do it, and has 
ordained prayer as. the, means of 


perpetuating a succession-of godly” 
and faithful: mén in, the, visible « 


church. The sermon concludes witl 
an interesting sketch of the life 
and character of the deceased. It 
is a publication we: most. cordially 
recommend, and hope it will be 
extensively useful. j ia 


Anecdotes, accompanied with Obsert 
vations, designed to furnish Bt 
tertainment and Instruction for lé- 
sure Hours ; selected and compiled 

J. Thornton. 2. vols: Baynes, 

1821. 8vo. 8s. . 


WE are not quite disposed to agree 
with the worthy compiler of these 
volumes, in the sentiments of the 
apologies he has offered, for those 
masses of heterogeneous and ilk 
concocted matter that pass in the 
reading world, under the designé: 
tion of collectious of anecdotes. 

do we feel at all inclined to recast 
this opinion, .on account of the for 
midable authority of Dr, Johnson 
which Mr. Thornton has alleged fat 
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this species of works; for the 
Doctor was too inveterate and con- 
firmed a gossip himself to be re- 
ceived as a sufficient testimony in 
this disputation. Our objections 
are not confined to’ the tendency 
they have of inducing too great a 
relaxation of the intellectual powers, 
and in consequence to the gradual 
formation of a mental habit, unfit 
for more serious and powerful ap- 
plication ; (though that is a weighty 
objection,) but we fear, that the 
constant demand for anecdote has 
often caused a colouring and exag- 
geration to be given to events, 
which possessed but little that was 
extraordinary in themselves, or that 
was worthy of record; but which 
have been gradually heightened by 
the wit and the inventive powers of 
thedifferent retailers, through whose 
refining crucibles they have past, 
till they were at length wrought up 
to tolerable consistency, rendered 
saleable; and fit for introduction 
into the popular vehicles of amuse- 
ment. ; 

We would not be understood to 


apply these remarks to the volumes 


under consideration ; they are a 
y, and conspicuous exception: 
we have observed many excellent, 
and; some ‘original anecdotes in 
them,’and they possess one quality 
thatis; indeed, -unusual ; they con- 
tain no story which might endanger 
the moral principles, while it admi- 
nistered ‘delight to the mind. The 
pases of these volumés are calcu- 
d to lead the young to admire 
and practice what is excellent, and 
toshun the patps of vice. As books 
of this kind will never be popular 
among a great proportion of readers, 
itissarely right to turn their taste 
into.a better channel, than that’ in 
whieh it has most commonly run. 
Mt. T. has attempted this, and has 
Succeeded to admiration. We have 
n0 doubt his volumes will meet with 
ery general approbation. Inde- 
pendently of the religious nature of 
anecdotes, there is in them much 
more of an intellectual character 
than is usually found in similar 
productions; and the author’s judi- 
tious reflections prefixed to the 
different articles, are equally cal- 
culated to instruct and edify, as 
the facts themselves are to interest 
and amuse. — 
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The Great Period, or the Time of actual 
Justification considered, in Dialogues 
and Leiters,&c. by Rev. T’. Young. of 
Margate.—London, Burton, 1821. 
THE subject of this volume is of 

great importance. Upon its p r 
adjustment, depend many leading 
points in the Antinomian contro- 
versy. We do not, however, con- 
ceive, that the manner in which Mr. 
Young has treated the argument, 
is the best that might have been 
selected. There is no reason to 
quit that open and manly mode of 
discussion, which the strength of 
the cause permits, to have recourse 
to so weak, and unfair a method as 
that of dialogue, where, of course, 
the victory is easily disposed : of, 
and po stronger objections are put - 
into the adversary’s mouth, than 

admit of an easy and immediate ° 

answer. There are,-/however, man 

readers to whom Mr. Young’s boo 

may be useful. He has made many 
excellent extracts from authors of 
established character, though oc- 
casionally he has referred to works, 
whose tendency is very question- 
able, and which we should be sorry 
to see in the hands of either the 
young, or the feeble-minded Chris- 
tian. The following are a few of 
the more material oversights, which 
the author will, no doubt, amend in 
his next edition: .Messrs. Samuel 

Bolton, William Gouge, and Jobn 

Preston, are mentioned as belong- 

ing to. the Church of England ; 

when Sibbs, and Ball, and Bains, 
are numbered among the Dissen- 
ters. They were all of the same 
elass, the old race of Nonconform- 
ists, then called Puritans. We are 
perfectly ignorant what pretensions 

John Wiclif has tobe numbered with 

the Establishment, who lived almost 

two hundred years before the Pro- 
testant Church of England existed. 

Dr. Lightfoot, who lived and died in 

the Establishment, is mentioned. in 

the list of Dissenting divines; Cru- 
den the corrector, is styled the Rev. 

Alexander Cruden, M. A,—he conti- 

nued to his death a layman; Mr. 

Marshall, the author of the Guspel 

Mystery of Sanctification, is quoted 

as a Celebrated ‘Scotch author, 

whereas, he was one of the two thon- 
sand English ejected ministers; and 

Dr. Ames, (an English Independent, 

though living abroad) -is mentioned 

in the list of tllustrious foreign divines. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


I. STATISTICAL VIEW. OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


Letage doeitig dam. 


of our work as complete as 


ible, we ear- 


nestly beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and information 
relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher's. 


CUMBERLAND. 


ancient church-registers, besides the in- 
cidental notices supplied var rma 
Brooks, Nzgat, Bocvg, B 
‘and Hutcuinson’s History of the 
-ADDINGHAM.---Calamy mentions that 
Mr. Danie BROADLY was cjected from 
in 1662. We learn from the 


ss was Beadvar: about five years 
by Mr. Warrnince, of Carlisle; 
public A i is still oceasionally carried 


Dickinson ; TuRNER; ADAM Wi1L80K; 
JAMES Ricne, M.D.; Tuomas Smrmu; 
Joun Dean; Timotuy Netson; Wi 
11M Norris, sen. ( Rotherham Aa 
demy); Joun Hanrer, from Idle 
, was here, Aug. 21, 

Mr. Dawes, the first minister of whon 
we have any account, and who was st 
tled here about the end of the seventeentt 
century, in the times of pene 


cution at different houses in the may 
of 


ant favenat Oe dines 
life in a new: -erected meeting- at 
ill, By his lest will, ted Rie 
sewald, April, 71703, he bequeathed 431 
to be lent out upon interest ; and the sil 
interest to be given ann to his sw- 
cessors in office, who (as 
preach at the me 


y 
houses in the immediate vicinity. 
TurNer and Dickinson succeeded him: 
the former removed to Berwick-upe 
Tweed, and the latter to Fisher Sirtt, 
Carlisle. _Mr. ADAM Witson, from Gé 
. B. was the next minisit 
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evening in the week, un- 
encouraging prospects of religious 
matters, induced us to erect a chapel, 
which, with the burying ground, — 
is vested in hands of trustees, accord- 
ing to the usual mode of Independent 
churches. The whole of the ground was 
aly! Mr. Wituram Topp, the friend 
fore alluded to ; about half the expense 
i hapel was raised by the 
the remainder I 
in London, 
, including a small sum, which 
I collected among my friends in York- 
Pe oe pero Mr. N. continued © 
ut five or 9 ; 

moved to sorouguilige, i Yorkshire, 
where he still remains. His son Mr. 
Norris, jun. (from Rotherham Aca- 
demy), succeeded him at Alston, but died 
in the prime of his usefulness, on Feb. 9, 
1814, aged 29 years, He was a of 
uncommon memory, and called, when 8 

student, the 


rh 


F 
| 


> spiri- 
tuality. Mr. Joun Harper, (from 
Academy at Idle,) took the, pastoral 
charge of the united c ions in the 
year 1816, in which ion he still 

i The number of hearers at 


m 


it 


Bie 


if 


years ; the services were 

ried on by Messrs, ANDERSON and W RIGHT. 
Mr. Lauper has since returned to Brev- 
CASTLE, as the pastor of the church. The 
immediate neighbourhood 


is 
Y2 - 
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debted to the enli 


the ministers belonging .to this. ancient 
chureh is, as far’as we can ascertain, as 
follows : JaMES MALLIsoN—-JOHN SEYER 
—James SaunDers—Jacos., Dixon— 
AvaM ‘IRwin—Francis Ratrray...Mr. 
JAMES MALLISON, was minister in 1715, 
but probably removed soon after. Mr, 
SAUNDERS is stated to have remained in 
his. pastoral charge of ‘this church for 
34,years. It is certain, that he was) in 
that situation in the years 1739, and 1766. 
His, successor Mr. Dixon..is stated to 
have ‘been a-worthy man ; his name oc- 
curs as pastor of this church in the year 
1773. . His. successor, Mr. Irwin, died 
in 1794, and Mr. Rattray in 1806. These, 
four last gentlemen were ali Scotsmen. 
Mr. Rattray fell into the most extreme 
por eee his death, and increased 
misfortunes by an imprudent mar- 
Triage in his’ old age. . Since his decease, 
there has been no resident minister, the 
chapel'was for some time deserted, till 
supplied) once a month by the late Mr. 
ANDERSON, of Wi . After his. re 
moval. into Scotland in 1813, or 1814, it 
was-iagain closed. The report of the 
Northern Congregational Union for 1815, 
states, ‘* Lately one of. the associated 
ministers, has commenced preaching in 
the, old chapel at Blennerhassct, a very 
central village, and, from its local situa- 
tion, it is not improbable, that the chapel 
was-erected when the Five-mile Act was 
rigorously enforced : the Lord appears to 
be reviving his work, by the number that 
assemble, and their serious attention to 
hearing.” It has ever since been sup- 
lied once on the: Lord’s: day by Mr. 
alton, (late of Hackney Academy,) the 
wee minister of Wigton, and Blenner- 


Boortuz.---The dissenting congrega- 
tion-in this place is supposed to have 
originated in the: preaching of Messrs, 
Romaine and De Courey; i 
troduced ‘into the parish 
recommendation of Messrs. .Parke,and 
Whitridge, both. natives. of; this. parish. 
Those’ faithful ministers: were, however, 
waren ‘to officiate in that de- 
pository of orthodoxy,’ nor scarcely ever 
without interruption. The friends of the 
Gospel, however, provided themselves 
with another place of religious worship. 
At first a dwelling-house was registered 
for the purpose, and thena barn, in which 
Mr. Gi Gibbon, of Ulverstone, and Mr. 
G. Burder,: then ‘of Lancaster, occasionr 
ally officiated. Their exertions happily 
terminated in the erection of a.very com- 
modious 
expense (of »the: above Mr, Whitfidge, 
who, atvhis death, endowed it with the 
interest of £1000. One.of the first.ser- 
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meeting-house, in 1780; .at\ the - lege 


[Marea 


ned.,exertions of ‘a’ mons preached in the meeting-house 
worthy curate of sewn Church, 
~ BLENNERHASSET.--- succession of 


by Mr. Gibbons, of Ulverstone, July 
1780,,and>was. published: under the .tj 


’ of, “A True Guide to, Happiness,” 


the dedication is in some degree con- 
nected with the history of the dissenti 
cause inthis place; we shall subjoinit. wt 
Joseph Whitridge,; Esq.-~-Sir, :The. ser- 
mon which here claims your patronage and 
protection, was preached in a place which,: 
under God, owes. its existence to your ge~ 
nerosity.. As.the cross, of Christ is the 
believer’s glory.in. earth and heaven, f 
trust, Sir, you will ever esteem jit your. 
highest. honour to,.countenance and _en- 
courage 4 work which, in any m 
recommends this to lost sinners, ' 
this sermon contained any thing repug- 
nant to the. plain revealed ,word.of God, 
or co’ to the doetrinal articles of 
the. Church of England, it would have 
been highly criminal in_me to offer it ta 
your protection, The degeneracy of 
present. age, from the doctrinal articles 


of the Church, is truly deplorable, and_ 


loudly calls upon all lovers of our Lond, 
Jesus in sincerity, to endeavour the ex-, 
tirpation of those Arian, Socinian, and 
Pelagian. tenets, which have been sub- 
stituted in. their stead. .The world can 
testify, that, you, Sir, have not beep 
backward;in seeking these valuable ends, 
May the Father of Mercies crown all 
your pious endeavours. with abundast 
success; and that you may evermore 
rejoice in that adorable Saviour, in whom 
all fulness dwells, is the desire of, Sir, 
your.. most obedient humble servant, 
D. Gibbons.”---The, name of the. first, 


minister settled oyer this congregation ig _ 


uncertain; but a,-Mr,, DERBYSHIRE, is 
the first ;of whom,.we have heard. The 
following extraordinary circular note was 
printed, and circulated through the. pa- 
rish by the Rector, about this time, and 
proves -that..the new heresy caused no 
small stir,---‘* Mr,—., Provided you, 
end your dependents, pay a regular at- 
tendance at your parish h, which is 
founded. upon. the purest. establishment 
in the. world, and of which I am bound 
to be, the faithful. guardian, as. well as a 
sincere preacher of the »word,; . provided 
also, that, your.life and conversation. be 


such as is. consistent with your christian — 


profession, with the welfare of society im 
general, and with ee and happiness 

your own parish in particular---yol 
may haye, for ——— years, the tthen ad 
such.lands as.you now occupy, at the 
underwritten, annual price; otherwise, 


they are to. be drawn. Yours, . Thomas . 
Smith: Bootle, January 1, 1784.”--- - 


Mr, DanieL Gray, from Trevecca Col- 
lege, was minister, of this congregation 
in 1795... He died, in, that office, and was 
ucceeded by, his.son-Mr.. Wu.iaM Gray, 
who preached to the people about two or 
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thiee years;* but, having been charged Mr. Jou ALLAN, from Dutnfries, vin 
with some ‘irregularities of conduct, he 1746. His stay was'protracted to 1753, 

igsed, and ‘has since taken orders when Mr. JOHN JOHNSTONE undertook 

jf the" Establishment. The church is now the pastoral charge, which he kept till 
without “a ‘settled pastor. A flourishing the year 1752. Inthat year Mr) Ropert 
» commenced about two PorrTs, successor to the celebrated Boston, 

ago is held at the meeting-house. of Etterick. Mr. Potts remained here tilf 
BorrowDALe.---There is occasional the year 1772, and was subsequently 
hing in many hamlets of ‘this dale, ‘settled at Penruddock, in this county. 


Pees 


sm Mr. GritTon, of Keswick. This place | Mri afterwards Dr. Ropert Hoon, fol- 
Bx birth. to Dr., Thomas Wren, who lowed, and continued here till. the year 
: I was the, dissenting minister of Ports- 1789, when he removed to Newcastle, 
mah) south ; he died October 30, 1787. (Gent. and shortly after died, aged 61. “Mr. 
pes , Nov, 1787.).. The family of John. Robert Corrie, was their next minister, 
om er, Esq. of, Scatoller, in this vici- and died here about 1783. It is genie 
ity, deserves particular and grateful rally supposed, that during the 

fiee.for their long and active friend- of several of these ministers, there was a 
DUB. hip to religion and Nonconformity. flourishing’ and respectable poneeenon. 
fod, Bow Ess.---Mr. JoHN Saxton is In 1783, Mr. WicnHTMAN took thec 
im ated Palmer to have been ejected of the church, under his ministry the at- 
t 8, this place in 1662. We have, tendance decreased considerably, On 
‘the ever, no account of the existence of, his death in 1819, Mr. Laurrz, of 
clog lon-conformity here, prior to 1815, Apriz, North Britain, succeeded, and 
and en, by the united exertions of Mr. John considerably meliorated the state of the’ 
aol m, of Dumfrics, and Mr. Whitridge, church. € congregation amounts to 
a Carlisle, the Gospel was introduced about 140 persons, and the communi- 

J into this populous but profligate parish. cants to about 46. 
am on of from fifty to a hundred Independent (Zion Chapél,)---'The In- 

ally collected, who manifested dependent cause in this town originated 
Maa thet ality by unsolicited-contribu- with the late Mr. James Scott, of Parkhead, 
ae tidis to'the missionary cause, and by the who, with other neighbouring ministers, 

of a numerous Sabbath school at preached occasionally in a room hi 

J on for the purpose. The cause became at 
a ‘BRamPron. ---( Presbyterian.) ---The length regularly supported by the County 
an : of ministers, as far as known, Association ; and the congregation chose 
Sir is, W. Burrann, Rospert Wicht, Mr. Ivy, of Hackney Academy, to be- 

~* 


OHN JOHNSTONE, Rost. Potro, Rost. exertions were very extensively blessed. 

000, Ropert Corrie, -- Wricut- In October 1818, a commodious meeting= 
if Me. Burranp is recorded by Pal- house was erected for the increasing con- 
o have been ejected from this place, gregation, which is still considerable. 
bit'he isnot mentioned by Hutchinson. Themembers of the church have increased 
There » however, to have been to 34, andthe attendants generally amount 


8, 
sar J. BENNETT, JOHN ALLAN,’ come their stated minister, whose active 


table body of Presbyterians here to 150.. The neighbouring villages are 
it the close of the 17th century; but’ occasionally visited by Mr. Ivy. 
liere they worshipped, or what were the —~ BRIDEKIRK.---Mr, GEORGE Benson, 
iw their ministers, ‘we have no’ was ejected from this parish in 1662. 
ans ‘of ascertaining. Th The register of the church of Cocker- 
F 4 . daa mouth, contains the following interest- 
a . ns says, that there ing particul ng thi p 
tah yeti n congregation here ‘* Januaify 28,1651. \ They 
it 
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id sineé1672, and that meeting- 
be housé'was built by’subscription in 1722. imposition of hands, receive and admitt’ 
OS BE IGHT was the minister of this. George Brown to the office of a 
_ congregation'in 1715, and is said to-have elder among them: The reason 
= continued ‘his Iabours here upwards of said G. B. was not ordained, 
oa twenty years; when he returned to his cause lie had’ been before ordained 
of i . Bishops; and the church was’ 
ne » iterating his ordination; least 
4 u About that have offended; though they, 
bi time Mr. IsRaEL BENNETT succeed-’ judgments, ‘were satisfied ‘the 


In 1662,’ the 13th of the third-month, 
lent ther 


tions ‘tothe prisoners at Carlisle, who 
were iniplicated in the rebellion of 1745. 
He‘tethoved from here to Curlisle, and 
was followed in his pastoral Tunctions by 
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bers of the Society were also glad to hear, 


that there is a prospect of some good being 
done in the village of Manorbier Newton, 


SEREER 


ages 
FEF 


Ht 


CManea, 
for the church of 


Cockermouth, and 
ticipated with that church in all her tribu. 
lations and The late Mr. James 
Muscutt, of Cockermouth, used to preach 
in this village with much acceptance, and 
apparent success. 


bequests: £1000 34 
EACH of the following Institutions, mak- 
ing in all .£24,000. stock. 

oyal eg Society, 
Destitute, Foreigners in Di * 
thropic Society, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Magdalen Hospital, Ditto Asylum, In- 
digent Blind, Society for Relief of Small 
Debtors, Jews’ Poor, Mile-end, City of 
London Truss Society, General Peniten- 
tiary, London Hibernian Soci 


Society, 
Hospital, the Missionary Society, British ‘a 


and F 


oreign Bible Bocety, 
Tract Society, Quakers’ Poor House, 
Methodi bterian dil 


ie 


ae 
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thereto, ‘‘ one hundred 

and fifty thousand tracts have been cir- 

culated, upwards of two thousand chil- 

dren, the rising hopes of Britain, have 
collected into our Sabbath 


Since the establishment of the Society 
in A 1819, the Committee have 
voured with the cordial support 

of all classes of the Christian community, 
and their exertions have corresponded 
therewith ; but such is the magnitude of 
aap th har wo ren atria 

as ing entered on the mar, 

ty Patan eat hundreds 


fluence, exertions, and prayers, on a scale 
commensurate with the work we have 
undertaken, that encouraged th = 


Missionary 
d of this 
be held at Luton, on Wednesday, April 3, 


when the Rev. Robert Hall, of Lei- 
cester, and the Rev. T. Bull, of Newport 
Pagnel, are expected to preach. 
Deatus.— Hoxton Academy.—-This In- 
stitution “has recently sustained a loss by 
the decease of a yonng minister of the 
name of Griffin, the son of the Rey. J. 
Griffin, of Portsea, who had just quitted 
it, and settled at Exeter, in the centre of 
an extensive sphere of action, and with 
prontises of great usefulness. It has 
since suffered a loss nearer home, by the 
death of Mr. Farmer a> bd who was 
one of the students in house. By 
his tutors and fellow students, as well as 
by those friends to whom had ‘been com- 
mitted in providence the charge of his 
education, he was highly esteemed, on 
account of the amiable dispositions which 
he manifested. From a early age 
> had na Aen maa J to work of 
e mini A ing a delicate con- 
stition, he had frequently suffered in the 
course of his short life, from bodily in- 
disposition, and had as tly been 
health, bythe timely 
of remedies. But a decline 
last; -which 


the Thursday following, his rez 
were deposited in Bunhill Fields, whither: 


ots tia ae all the tutors, and 
by Thomas Wilson, «» the Treasurer 
of the Institution, as well as by the 
students, who, at their own instance, 
united themselves, with the melancholy 
procession in testimony of their affection 
towards the deceased. An address was 
delivered at. the grave, by one of the 
tutors, the Rev. H. F. Burder; and a 
funeral sermon was preached in the even- 
ing in the Academy » by the elas- 
sical tutor, the Rev. J. Hooper.. The 
event was further improved at the re- 


ait 


i 





LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 
this undertaking,, should be transmitted 
brag delay (post paid) to the-publisher 


| Rare ond Sclct Hidtorical and Those 


a selection of dy c oice, 
rare, Tiger) ot tracts, .connected 
with the onconformity. At 
present, it is fie weonted to include, in the 
volume, Ree Discourse of the Troubles at 
Fr t, &c. 1577; several of the cele- 

Mar-Prelate tracts ; a few tracts by 
the early Independents, or Brownists.; 


Vincent sop’ 3 Mischicf of ; 
Marvel’s Rehearsal nll Ris guys 


to Danson; Palmer’s Vindication of 


Dissenting Academies again&t Wesley, 

1706; Clegg’s Li tof dake; Defoe’s sa- 
tirical tract, The Shortest Way with 
Dissenters, &c. &c. &e, As the object in 
this publication is not but the. pre- 
servation of works deeply interesting to 
every dissenter, though nearly extinct, it 
will not be undertaken unless a sufficient 
number of names be transmitted to cover 
the expense; which it is sup will not 
twelve or fourteen shillings, The 

tracts contained in the volume will be a 
ran coe the earliest and best 
tions, and without abridgment. The 
names of persons disposed to encourage 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The Reformation from Popery Vindi- 
cated. A Sermon preached at Preston, 
a the Rev. Ji Fletcher, M.A. of Biack- 


“Hall” s (Rev: Robt.) Reply to the Chris- 
tian Guardian ; with an Appendix, con- 
taining the Review itself. 6vo. . Price 6d. 

The Second Edition of the Rev. John 
Leifchild’s Lectures on the Beatitudes. 

A Third Edition of the First -Volume 
of Sketches. (100) of Sermons. . - 

A Treatise on the Gospel Coristitution, 
by the late Rev. Wm. Bennet. To which 
is prefixed, a short Account of the Life 
and. Writings of the Author, by N. K, 
Pugsley. Containing Correspondence with 
the Rev. Robert Hall, of Leicester,. the 
late Andrew Fuller, ‘of Kettering, and 
other Authors., In 1 vol. 
8vo.. Price @s. boards. 

Life of Captain James Neil, ‘by the 
Rev. Gee. Barclay Kilwenning. ' Boards, 


-ls. fid. 


The Lives of the Rev. Dr. peer 


ANSWERS TO. CORRESPONDENTS, &c.-° 
COMMUNICATIONS have been received this month from the Rev, Messrs. W. Not- 


cutt--J. Bulmer---J. Townley 


Rogers--+Paul---R. Sim 
The evil complained of 
cussion in our work. We 


«J. Ryley---W. Scott---T. Finch---T. S. Guyer--- 
J. W. West---J. Blaékburn--J. Fletcher. 

Also, frem Horatio--T. J; Kilpin—A., Allan--K-:C, Vowles--S. 
--W. M’Gavin---A.---J. Woodford—M--Miles. _ 

*#*8*** has, on several occasions come under dis- 

ink it by no means so general as he seems to suppose, 


Whiteford—J. 


and we recommend him to seek from the parties who maintain the practice he con- 


demns, a vindication of their conduct. 


A  Comrespondent promises us a copy of an unpublished sermon, by ‘the celebrated 


— 


A Cotrespondent proposes.a query on the lawfulness of usury ; see Proy. xxviii, 8. 

K. is informed that no such--pérsons: as‘ he characterizes have any control over 
thiswork. Wesawa paper ‘in the first year of our labours, which we suppose was the 
onehe‘dlainis. We can assure hint, it was excluded, not on account of the’ subject, 


but theexecution. Thesecond 


paper he refers to, “consisting of extracts, Was not 


admitted, because it- wis teken from a book, well and generally known among 
re or nae deficiency oF attachment to "haosutihg = 


ciples, we-plead not guilty, and refer him to. our pages for a’ vindication. 
muss. lgok. below iy Pomel ye the cassock: for the true pri 


and, were we even to discuss al] the subjects he has so kindly 


of dissent; 
mo we should 


but. tithe the mint, and the cummin, and the annise, while we neglected the weightier 

wager. Wa man.contilip oéren mith hiss in attachment to dissenting principles, 

long as our work exists, we trust it will be found devoted to that good- ‘and 
PT a repeated erry Sept tired 

.is informed that-we are as grieved as he is at the trouble we'took.—He, 

he deems it to have been unnecessary--but We, because it appears to 


pas paowbier. od We should, as he justly observes, find'it'no easy matter ‘ 
monthly labours, if we had many such ‘correspondents; and - 
communication should occasion @ recurrence of those mutual regrets “ 


to tect our 


pubs ailnded to, we have left. his.paper, at our publisher’s. 
‘ OTICE TO. naee Souenmsrens FOR ane Prize Essa¥s,* 


Fie Ng coon os enntein the Eomy osthe 


signed, Mercator. 


wes! G haar ee present Number. 
Page 130, col. 2,line 2 from the bottom, for Rurria read Rurina ; for edifa read 
a, and insert inverted commas before and after the Latin extract. 
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